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least a temporary fortune to a man who 


had nothing at all, and, after all, he had 
turned out to be no more a sham than 
, . aie a : everything and everybody else in the 
PART IV, PHGBE'S FORTUNE. world. -Esdaile had asked her to visit his 
CHAPTER VI. DAPHNE, | studio, and, as well as she could remember, 
Puasek, crushed by the mortification of | she had given him to understand that she 
failure, still more crushed by her experi- | would go. Probably—so she felt—neither } 
ence of the world behind the scenes, went | the man, nor the studio, nor the promise, 
back to her inn, it will be remembered, were particularly real. But it had been 
and cried over the nature of the universe a command, and there was not any con- 
j at large. Her tears were not in the least ceivable command that she was not in the 
for what will be called her real troubles, | mood to obey. 
many as they were. ‘Till her small stock} Just one hand seemed held out to her 
of money ran out, she would never realise | in a manner which she could not distrust 
that it could ever be empty, and that all| or mistrust, if only because its owner } 
other troubles must sink into wholesome | professed nothing more than an interest in 
insignificance, when the wholesome curse of | her, entirely for professional purposes of { 
bread-winning by labour comes in. For} his own. Probably the painter wanted a 
the present she even forgot to remember | model cheaply, and did not like to miss | 
that she was absolutely and positively | the chance of getting hold of one for 
rich in the sense that everybody is rich | nothing at all. So far there was some- 
who has provision for the day and for | thing satisfactorily straightforward about 
the evil thereof. She could dine and sleep | his proposal; at any rate, since she was 
as well and as long as she liked, and had | drifting, she might as well drift one 
luggage enough to put off the day of) way as another. As for the proprieties, 
reckoning for even longer than she could | she had never been sufficiently instructed 
rightly afford. Nor were her tears for|in them to know that things may seem 
| the self-pity commonly born of loneliness, | improper without being so in reality. So, 
although in truth she had made herself | for many sham reasons, and for the one real ; 
lonely indeed. They broke out because | one that she had been bidden when she { 
her last belief, that reality was only to be| was hungry to obey, she set out at the 
j found where it was least to be looked for, | appointed hour for Esdaile’s house, hoping | 
had broken down. that the road might lead her somewhere 
Like Philip, she was at last giving in. | farther, as far, at least, as might be from 
In that frame of mind, a man refuses to where she was now. 
obey anybody, even himself; a woman, Mr. Esdaile, the friend of Mr. Marcus, 
casts about for somebody to tell her to do | might be, for aught she could tell, one of 
something, anything, and does it hungrily. | those men whom a young woman must not 
Perhaps it was as well that Stanislas was | be seen visiting if she has anything in the 
not at her side just then, for a girl with | shape of a character to lose. Such men }2 
a pound or two in her purse would be at| had not been altogether left out of her }, 
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books and her plays. But then fiction, 
being fiction, makes immense account of 
physiognomy, and, until the most recent 
times, always made a roué look exactly 
what one ought to look like, if the canons 
of physiognomy were really laws of nature. 
Nobody could look less like a roué than 
Esdaile, with his dry voice and manner, 
and the smile that perpetually hovered 
between a good-humoured jest and an ill- 
humoured sneer. Probably he was not 
more particular in his life than elderly 
bachelors are apt to be, who make more 
money than they want, have nobody but 
themselves to spend it upon, and nobody 
at all to hoard it for; but this train of 
speculation was wholly out of Phcebe’s 
line. To her, he was chiefly like a direc- 
tion post, that might point out which way 
to take and which to avoid, but could not 
possibly keep her company for a single step 
of the road. She was not afraid of him 
for anything, he had tried to help her 
once, and she was ceasing to be afraid of 
anything—even of Phil. 

Esdaile had the whole of a rather large 
house to himself, and every room in it was 
more or less a studio or a lumber-room, 
till his arrangements were in a regulated 
disorder, and resulted in the rude comfort 
of a man who lives as he likes from hour 
to hour, and is never set to rights, on any 
pretence, from one end of the year to 
another. The hall was itself a lumber- 
room, and the staircase a warehouse of 
artistic properties. There seemed dust 
enough about to ransom an emperor. But 
it had lain undisturbed for so long as to 
have settled into a not ineffective tone, 
giving the London house the air of an in- 
terior by some Spanish master. It suited 
the colouring of Phoebe’s own nature too 
well to allow her to feel shy. If only the 
interior of Mr. Marcus had been like it— 
but it was too late to think of that now. 

Inconsistently with his surroundings, 
Esdaile himself, neatly dressed and cleanly 
shaved, was engaged in dusting a picture 
as she was announced into the studio. 

“You are more punctual than I hoped, 
Miss—Miss Vernon,” said he, giving the 
picture a,final touch, and regarding her 
keenly. “Thank you for coming. I don’t 
know if you are a judge of pictures? But 
I forget, everybody is that. Even I am, 
though I paint them; so of course you, 
who don’t, must be a judge all the more. 


What do you think of this? It’s a copy 


of my first picture—my first, at least, that 
had a price worth naming. What do you 





think of it? Don’t be afraid of not liking 
it, and saying so. I like people to set up 
minds of their own.” 

“It is very pretty indeed—at least, I 
suppose so,” said Phoebe, looking with 
sally little intelligence at the picture of a 
little girl with a doll, seated on the floor, 
and with a great deal of life in her widely 
open eyes. Phcebe’s education in the 
matter of pictures had been shamefully 
neglected ; I fear she would have called 
the great Transfiguration very pretty in- 
dot But, in the present instance, her 
epithet was not ill chosen. Esdaile, in 
spite of the early promises of Bohemia, 
had not yet become even so much as a 
Raphael. 

Esdaile shrugged his shoulders, for 
though he knew himself to be no Raphael, 
nobody likes his work to be called very 
pretty indeed. Very bad would have been 
better ; for such an opinion condemns only 
the critic, not the painter. 

“T think you may say as much as that,” 
said he. ‘“ Do you ever look in the looking- 
glass, Miss Vernon? When you are a 
good many years older, you will try to 
find one that will reflect away a few years. 
When you want that, don’t go to Wardour 
Street ; come to me, and look at that very 
pretty picture. You will see what you 
were as a child—not, at present, so very 
long ago. I’ve been wanting to get the 
face of that child grown up, and now I’ve 
found it—thanks to you, and it is, on the 
whole, very much what I expected it to 
be.’ It has not quite fulfilled all my hopes, 
but that makes it all the more interesting. 
T’ll tell you all the story presently. I’m 
going to make a first study of you, if 
youll take off your hat, and sit down 
there, and sit still. There, that will do. 
Don’t think you're being ‘took off,’ and 
don’t be afraid of talking. Fancy yourself 
at home. Home! as to that, you've left 
your friends to go upon the stage.” 

“No. I said I had no friends and no 
home. And I suppose there isn’t even the 
stage now.” She did not regret having 
yielded to the temptation of obeying some- 
body. Sitting there to be talked to, she 
had a reprieve from thinking, and a studio 
was unfamiliar enough to afford her an 
escape from her own surroundings,-.if ever 
so little. The smell of the turpentine 
was new, and, since it belonged to another, 
must therefore needs belong to a more 
wholesome sort of world than any she had 
known. Every mood has its scent, and the 
scent whenever it returns, recalls the mood. 
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Thatsoundslike nonsense, and mustneeds 
sound like it, so long as the science of 
human nature remains in its infancy. As 
long as she lived, Phoebe would prefer the 
flavour of turpentine to that of any of the 
perfumes which had lied to Miss Doyle. 

“No,” said Esdaile. ‘‘There doesn’t 
seem to be even the stage. If you had the 
genius of a Siddons you couldn’t expect to 
do anything on the stage for years—of 
course I mean honestly ; and you seem to 
me to be a lady. Read stage biographies, 
and see. What in the world made you 
think you could act, Idon’t know. Ifyou 
came to me and told me you'd never 
handled a brush, and wanted to paint, 
you'd find Marcus an angel to what I 
should be. You want to make your living, 
you say. What can you do %—sing ¢” 

“T never tried,” said Phoebe sadly, and 
at last humbly. ‘No; I don’t think I 
could sing.” 

“Can you play the piano, the harp, the 
drum ¢” 

“ No.” 

* Can you cook?” 

“ Hardly at all.” 

“Perhaps you can’t even teach ? Though 
of course, if you can’t do anything yourself, 
being able to teach others almost follows. 
Still pupils can’t be got in a day.” 

“Oh no,” said Phoebe, honestly forget- 
ting that she was sitting for her portrait, 
“T can’t teach anything—I don’t know 
anything—I’ve never learned anything 
at all.” 

“You know nothing—you’ve learned 
nothing? Then, 
writing is the only thing on earth left you 
to do.” 

“T think, perhaps, I could sew a little, 
or serve in a shop,” said poor Phebe, the 
last remnant of her life crumbling into 
nothing. 

“There you go again, as if there were 
any use in sewing a little, or as if serving 
in a shop were just as easy as, say, stepping 
on to the stage. I’m going to tell you the 
story of that child, whose eyes are so like 
yours. She was a little girl, who used to 
wear out a great many boots, named—she 
had a terrible name—nothing less than 
Marion Eve Psyche Zenobia Dulcibella 
Jane. And I learned only yesterday after- 
noon, that she is dead. She would have 
been just about your age. Yes; my fortune, 
such as it is, has been made by Marion 
Eve Psyche Zenobia Dulcibella Jane.” 

He did not look at her as he spoke ; but 
she was quick enough to know that he had 


reat Heaven, novel. 





not spoken without meaning. She had no 
recollection of the name of Esdaile in her 
earliest life, any more than of those of 
Bassett, Urquhart, Ronaine, and Doyle. 
They had all, except the last, dropped off 
before she was able to remember anything 
so real, and the one who had never dropped 
off had always been invisible from the 
beginning. But she looked at the picture 
of the little girl with a new and startled 
interest ; and there was one point in it 
which did act as a link between herself and 
the picture—she had certainly known and 
loved that wooden doll. 

But she had not been startled into 
speaking. What could this stranger, who 
could only have guessed her by her eyes, 
mean by telling her that she was dead, or 
at least by telling her that he had heard 
so? , Did he really think so? And what 
would he say or do if he learned that she 
was living? Would he think it his duty to 
communicate with those whom she refused 
to recognise as her friends? That, at least, 
must never be. Her meeting him began 
now to look like some sort of destiny. 
Should she let herself drift, or should she 
struggle still? And if she should struggle, 
then against what, and with whom? Was 
Esdaile likely to prove her friend: that is 
to say, one who would advise her to do 
something she would like: or her enemy— 
that is to say, one who would make her do 
something she abhorred ? 

“You have heard that this little girl 
is dead ?” asked she. 

“On the best authority,” said Esdaile ; 
“on that of a lawyer and a doctor. I only 
want a parson to be sure.” 

“T am sorry for that,” said Phebe, 
And she was sorry—for that little girl had 
indeed died long ago; had died with the 
doll, and with the boyish knightly devo- 
tion of Phil, and with the fight for existence 
against the milkman and the gas company. 
Was it the smell of the turpentine that 
made those now seem such good times ? 

“Why sorry? It’s my opinion, Miss 
Burden—Miss Vernon, that you’ve mur- 
dered her yourself, to get her eyes. Well 
—let her be dead, then. Turn a little 
more towards the light, please, and look at 
me—not away. I’m not worth looking 
at, Iknow ; but youare. No, that’s not a 
compliment, Miss Vernon. Where are you 
living now? What? At an expensive 
hotel—you, who say you have no money, 
and no friends? Let me see. I owe that 
little girl a debt—a heavy debt. Her 
eyes mnade me, and as she’s dead, I must 
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pay it back to all that’s left of her. I’m 
hanged if I know how to put it. Can you 
trust me, Miss Vernon? You needn't 
answer, you'll have to. I have a strong 
idea that Marion Eve, etc., isn’t quite dead 
as long as you're alive. I’ve always found 
that doctors understand nothing, and that 
lawyers misunderstand everything. But 
on the honour of a sort of a gentleman, I'll 
ask no questions before I get the answers. 
You’re Miss Vernon. Marion Eve, etc., is 
dead and gone; as Ronaine would say, 
poor little thing! And to think of what 
she cost in shoe leather, but that would be 
Greek to you. I have a housekeeper and 
caretaker ; a gentleman whose duty is to 
take care that nothing shall be done in 
this house without orders, which means 
never. I pay him so little that he has 
mainly to live on his wife, who lets lodgings. 
You must live there. If there’s no room, 
somebody must go out and live elsewhere. 
You must, for you must live somewhere, 
and London is—well, never mind what 
London is, for a girl who can’t afford an 
hotel, and who goes about seeking rest and 
finding none. Ifyou knew your Hogarth, 
which of course you don’t, you’d know 
what I mean. You don’t know what I 
mean, and as I don’t mean that you 
should, you must do what I say. As for 
work—bread-work——”” 

He fell into an absent fit, and ceased to 
follow her features with hishand. Pheebe 
felt that his study was over, and rose. 

‘“*T shall live,” said she. 

“ Ah! you have faith. 


A capital thing. 
I haven’t, but though I live without, I 
can’t deny that with it I should have lived 


just the same. Miss Vernon, you were so 
unexpectedly punctual this morning that I 
have acquired, at last, a considerable tincture 
of faithin you. Don’t runaway from your 
hotel, not even if they’re so confiding as to 
let you without a settlement of your bill. 
I can manage to understand, mere painter 
though I am, that you may have reasons 
for not caring to tumble back into what 
you won’t call your home. I’ve had a home 
myself, which, being of flesh and blood, 
I kicked over as soon asI could run alone, 
Alone! there’s only one creature alone on 
this earth, and that’s every man, and every 
woman, and every child. Be alone, and 
like it, don’t be afraid. Married or single, 
down in the deepest of you alone you'll 
have to stand.” . 

She had been on the verge of telling 
him her story frankly, so far as it contained 
anything that could be made compre- 





hensible to anybody who had not followed 
her from her starting-point at the withered 
bay im the back garden through all her 
adventures, of which at least nine-tenths 
had happened to her nowhere but in her 
own mind. But his last words decided her 
to keep silence, and to accept the happy 
accident that she was supposed to be no 
longer living. 

“‘ T shall know how to do that,” said she, 
“to live alone. I have never lived any- 
how else——” 

‘You interest me, Miss Vernon, which 
means that I’m no longer in the least 
curious to know anything about you that 
you don’t care to tell. Curiosity, as no 
doubt you know, ends where interest begins, 
because curiosity concerns the past, interest 
the future. Whether you are a living or a 
dead woman is no concern of mine, but 
even ghosts require bread in these sub- 
stantial times, and butter besides. You 
won’t leave your hotel till you have heard 
from me again; if you do, I will have no 
compunction. Iwill dig up your grave.” 

He held out his hand by way of dismissal, 
and she left him, wondering over many 
things, but over any that gave any real 
cause for wonder. Three things seemed 
certain enough, that Esdaile could have 
no possible interest in communicating with 
Phil ; that, if he did, she would not consider 
his interference unpardonable; and that, 
meanwhile, what he had said was undeniable 
that even ghosts must live nowadays. 
If only she could be forced into Phil’s 
power, and if only he would care any 
longer to use it, so that she might justify 
her submission to herself as that of a 
martyr to inseparable destiny! How 
gladly at heart she would have felt his 
hand upon her shoulder as she wandered 
back alone through the streets, she utterly 
refused to own. 

“Tf Iam to starve, I will be free,” she 
cried openly ; “and oh, if I could only be 
a slave!” she whispered deeply. 

If only she could have carried her real 
self upon the boards, the fortune of Mr. 
Marcus would be made fifty times. 

If she had met Phil, she would have 
turned and fled ; she would have fled with 
all honest swiftness, like Daphne from 
Apollo; but if he had failed to overtake 
her, she would have despaired, hailing 
freedom and hating it at the same time in 
her heart, as often happens with those who 
shout the loudest for liberty. She could 
not persuade herself to repent of having 
rejected him when he had first asked her 
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to marry him, because he had sued. If he 
sued, she would reject him now. But if 
he commanded her—there her thoughts 
made a stubborn stand. They refused to 
desert their outpost ; but they knew all the 
while that the heart of the citadel had been 
betrayed. 

She did not come face to face with Phil, 
which was strange, considering that it 
would have been a singular coincidence, 
and was therefore practically safe to happen. 
But before she was half-way to her hotel, 
she came suddenly face to face with one 
whom, next to Doyle, she would have given 
all she was worth not to see. It was Mrs. 
Hassock, and there was no means of 
escape unless she amazed the street by 
taking to her heels. 

“Oh, Miss Doyle!” said the ex-duenna, 
with something more than her charac- 
teristic dignity, “I dare say you'll be 
kind enough to inform mewhat this conduct 
means ?” 

“Indeed I will not,” said Phebe. 
‘“‘ There is no reason for you to know why 
I have left home. I am answerable to 
nobody in the world for whatever I door 
wherever I go.” 

It was the best thing she could think 
of to say while considering how to escape 
from the female accomplice of the trader 
in white slaves. Instinctively she looked 
round for aid, while, as usual, her courage, 
so great when not wanted, oozed out of her 
heart and left it dry. 

“We'll have to see about that, Miss 
Doyle. It’s my honest belief you're 
nothing but common swindlers, the lot of 
you. The papers are just choke full of 
widows and orphans ; and if I don’t get 
my reticule back and pretty sharp, with 
nothing missing out of it, ’ll have that in 
the papers too. I’m a widow myself, and 
I mean to get my rights and my reticule if 
there’s law.” 

“Your rights—your reticule?” asked 
Phoebe, dimly conscious of the concoction 
of some pretence for getting her back into 
the clutches of her purchasers and owners. 

“Yes, Miss Doyle. When there’s'a 
break-up, and when the very night before 
a young lady makes off with any property 
she can lay her hands on, down to the 
servants’ reticules, and then sets up she 
doesn’t know what they mean, then, if she 
don’t know, I do.” 

“T am not going with you—I don’t 
know what you mean,” said Phebe, won- 
dering whether Mrs. Hassock might not 


ferred by the Sultan, as Sir Charles Bassett 
had held from the Czar. 

“But I’m going with you, young lady, 
whether you like itorno. I’m going to 
have your boxes searched this time.” 

Phoebe walked on quickly. She was 
young and light, while her owner's agent 
was heavy and slow. But before she had 
gone many steps Mrs. Hassock, panting, 
seized her by the arm. 

“ Here—hi! policeman,” she exclaimed. 

Phoebe’s heart sank low indeed, for there 
stood a tall constable gazing down upon 
her with an awful stolidity. 

“What is it, ladies?” asked he. 

“Policeman,” said Mrs. Hassock, “ this 
young lady’s one of the bank people in the 
papers—my mistress she was—and she went 
off with my reticule in a railway-train, 
and she makes believe she doesn’t know. 
And that’s the truth, as true as I stand 
here.” 

The constable looked from the well- 
dressed and good-looking young woman to 
the stout and excited housekeeper, and drew 
his own conclusions. 

“Do you want to give this lady in 
charge for larceny ?” asked he. ‘“ Charge 
your mistress with stealing a servant's 
bag? Come, my good lady, that won’t do. 
We can’t have ladies annoyed in the streets, 
You'd better go to the police-court and get 
a summons——” 

“ Policeman,” said Phoebe, finding an 
unexpected friend, “ pray be kind enough 
to call me a cab. I don’t even know what 
she means.” 

The situation was obvious: A lady 
annoyed by a discharged servant whose 
conduct was evidence that the discharge 
was well-earned. The policeman was not 
clever enough to argue that the obvious 
aspect of a situation must needs be the 
wrong one. Mrs. Hassock lost her temper, 
so that her remonstrances, with the usual 
fate of angry honesty, fell upon air. He, 
giving himself credit for infinite tact and 
savoir faire in dealing between a woman 
and a lady, called the cab, took the num- 
ber, and heard the address—which was a 
wrong one. For Phebe, though innocent 
of theft, had her wits quickened by the 
natural desire of a freeborn Englishwoman 
to escape from Oriental slavery. 

He nodded in a friendly manner to Mrs. 
Hassock and moved on. oa 
“But Pll have that bag back yet,” said 
she, smarting under injustice and official 
stupidity. ‘Tl have my rights out of 





be armed with some such powers, con- 


that runaway old thief and his fine young 
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lady yet, if I’ve got to follow them round 
and round the world.” 

Pheebe had received one lesson : whether 
she could afford to stay or not, she must 
leave her hotel without delay, since John 
Doyle and Mrs. Hassock were at her heels. 
Mrs. Hassock, having made sure that the 
address given to the cabman was, as she 
expected, a blind, and having lost her 
faith in the police, thought of the only 
man likely to know anything of the 
vanished Doyles, and spent twelve times 
the value of her bag in a journey to Caut- 
leigh Hall. Devotion to principle, whether 
it be a disguise for avarice or for vengeance 
or for wounded vanity, is fond of fishing 
for sprats with herrings. 


KING JOHN. 





In the year 1591 there was published by 
one Sampson Clarke, and sold at his shop 
in the rear of the Royal Exchange, an 
historical play entitled “The Troublesome 
' Raigne of John, King of England, with 
the discoverie of King Richard Gourdelion’s 
Base Sonne, vulgarly named The Bastard 
Fawconbridge ; also the death of King 
John at Swinstead Abbey ; as it was sundry 
times publikely acted by the Queene’s 
Majestie’s Players, in the honourable City 
of London.” The play was divided into 
two portions, the first concluding with 
Hubert’s avowal to the King that Arthur 
still lived; the second with the death of 
John and the coronation of Henry the 
Third. More than one author is supposed 
to have been concerned in the composition, 
and Malone surmises that Greene or Peele 
may have been a contributor, but nothing 
is known certainly in that regard. There 
is much more rhyme in the first part than 
in the second, while the blank verse of the 
second is very superior to that of the first 
part. It has been judged, therefore, that the 
later scenes were written at a time when 
it was becoming the fashion for playwrights 
to dispense with rhyming lines. The play 
was reprinted in 1611, when the bookseller 
placed the initials W. Sh. upon the title- 
page, being evidently desirous to create a 
belief that The Troublesome Raigne of 
John was the work of Shakespeare. A 
third edition published in 1622 by a 
different bookseller has W. Shakespeare 
upon the title. 

But The. Troublesome Raigne was 
only the foundation of Shakespeare’s 
play, not the play itself. In Francis 





Meres’s. Palladis Tamia, 1598, there is 
mention of Shakespeare’s King John, but 
the tragedy was first published in the 
folio collection of 1623. Shakespeare 
had operated upon the earlier work, com- 
pressing the two parts into one, merely 
alluding to certain of the incidents which 
in The Troublesome Raigne are enacted 
upon the stage, developing the characters, 
greatly improving the diction, and enhanc- 
ing both the dramaticinterest and the poetic 
quality of the production. While in the old 
play the personages are,as Mr. Payne Collier 
describes them, but instruments of utter- 
ance, they become by Shakespeare’s magic 
breathing and moving historical creatures. 
For the view of John’s career and 
character presented both in the early 
drama and in Shakespeare’s, the old 
chroniclers of the time are of course 
responsible. A drama dealing systemati- 
cally with history had been in vogue long 
before Shakespeare’s period. The stage 
had, indeed, been generally recognised as 
a convenient means of instructing the 
people concerning the more important 
events in the national annals. It may 
be noted also that it was the common 
custom of the time for dramatists to be 
employed in revising and re - arranging 
plays of an earlier date, in order to render 
them more acceptable and attractive to 
the patrons of the theatre, and that no 
charge of plagiarism was involved in the 
matter. Shakespeare undertook labour of 
this kind, as did many of his contemporary 
dramatists: Decker, for instance, who was 
paid thirty shillings by Henslowe, the 
manager, “for altering of Fayton,” and Ben 
Johnson, who received ten pounds on ac- 
count, ‘‘in earnest of a booke called Richard 
Crookback, and for new additions for 
Jeromimo.” 

In the early play King John dies of 
poison, administered by a monk, with an 
abbot for his accomplice, in the presence of 
the audience. Faulconbridge ransacks the 
churches, arrests Peter of Pomfret, and 
stabs the abbot on the stage. There is 
some grim humour at the expense of the 
monastic system. Faulconbridge threatens 
a Franciscan Friar with death if he will 
not reveal the hiding-place of the abbot’s 
gold. ‘The friar points to a chest, which is 
presently opened and found to contain a 
nun. Then, upon the further menaces of 
Faulconbridge, the nun promises to deliver 
to him a press, the property of an ancient 
nun, containing plate and money, of the 
value of one thousand marks. But when 
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the doors of the press are forced, a friar is 
discovered secreted within it. ‘‘ These must 
have been famous claptraps,” notes the 
practical Genest. But Shakespeare would 
have none of them; there is no trace of 
them in his tragedy. Mr. Furnival is 
perhaps the only critic who has regretted 
Shakespeare’s disregard of the scene of the 
poisoning of John by the monk, account- 
ing the omission as a “serious blot on the 
drama.” The introduction of the murder 
he pronounces an example of true instinct 
| on the part of the authors of The Trouble- 
some Raigne. John’s death ought dra- 
matically to have followed from some act 
of his in the play, as revenge for the 
murder of Arthur, or his plundering the 
abbots or abbey, or opposing the Pope. 
The soliloquies of Faulconbridge are intro- 
duced by Shakespeare ; they are not even 
suggested by The Troublesome Raigne. 
Shakespeare further departs from the 
example of the elder drama, when he defers 
the entrance of Lady Faulconbridge until 
after the close of the discussion as to the 
paternity of her son Philip. 

Whatever success may have attended 
the early representations of Shakespeare’s 
King John, it was not long before a new 
dramatist ventured to treat the subject 
afresh. Of two plays written by Robert 
Davenport, in the time of Charles the First. 
one bore the title of ‘“‘King John and 
Matilda,” was performed at the Cock Pit in 
Drury Lane, and first printed in 1655. In 
this work there occurs a scene of consider- 
able length, in which the King resigns his 
crown to the Pope’s legate; otherwise 
little resemblance to Shakespeare’s tragedy 
is presented. The King and the barons 
fight desperately, but the drama is chiefly 
occupied with John’s persecution of the 
heroine, Matilda, daughter of  Fitzwater, 
the leader of.the malcontent barons. To 
escape the King’s odious addresses she 
takes refuge in the Abbey of Dunmore. 
Failing in his efforts to entice her forth 
the baffled tyrant employs his minion 
Brand to murder her by means of a poisoned 
glove. The play was published by one 
Arthur Pennycuicke, who, curiously enough, 
seems to have sometimes ventured upon 
the stage as the representative of Matilda. 
Actresses had not yet appeared in the 
English theatre. The names of others of 
the performers are mentioned with a note 
of the merits they displayed. King John 
was played by Bowyer, Fitzwater by 
Perkins, whose grace of action was com- 
mended, and. Brand by Sherlock, “who 





performed excellently well,” etc. But 
“King John and Matilda” soon departed 
fromthe boards, and probably has never been 
revived. Genest pronounces it a good play 
but finds the author much indebted to an 
earlier work, “The Death of Robert, Earl of 
Huntingdon,” by Munday and Chettle. 

Cibber’s version of Richard the Third had 
obtained such complete success—public 
and players alike applauded the production, 
Davies mildly describing it as “a very 
pleasing pasticcio, dexterously made u 
from a diligent perusal of all Shakespeare's 
historical plays ”—that the adapter thought 
it well to lay hands upon another of the 
poet’s works. King John had not been 
represented since the days of Shakespeare. 
Why should not Cibber deal with King 
John as he had already dealt with 
Richard the Third? He sought Mr. 
Fleetwood, the manager of Drury Lane, 
and proposed to him a new adaptation : 
King John was to re-appear with altera- 
tions and additions as “Papal Tyranny.” 
Fleetwood approved the project. Cibber 
produced his new edition, the parts 
were distributed, the rehearsals proceeded, 
and a date was even fixed for the first 
representation of the new-old play. There 
arose, however, great opposition. The public 
journals censured Cibber severely, and pro- 
fessed extraordinary veneration for the 
text of Shakespeare. Fielding produced a 
farce at the Haymarket ridiculing the whole 
undertaking ; the clamour against Cibber 
increased more and more. It was not that 
the critics loved Shakespeare more, but 
that they loved Cibber less. To commend 
Shakespeare was an easy method of con- 
demning Cibber. What was to be done? 
Would it not be advisable to withdraw 
“Papal Tyranny” for a while, at any rate 
until the storm had somewhat abated ? 
The adapter paused ; he was losing heart. 
Presently Cibber stole to the theatre, 
and, without saying a word to anyone of 
his intentions, quietly advanced to the 
prompter’s desk, took from it his play, 
thrust it into his pocket, and went his 
way. When Pope in the second edition 
of the Dunciad dethroned Theobald and 
assigned his place in the satire to Cibber, 
a line, 

King John in silence modestly expires, 
recorded the temporary abandonment of 
“ Papal Tyranny.” 

The stir concerning Cibber and his 
adaptation did some service, however ; 
public attention was drawn to Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of King John and to its 
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merits. Probably Mr. Rich, of Covent 
Garden Theatre, now became for the first 
time acquainted with the fact that such a 
play existed. He was a spirited manager, 
but not particularly lettered or enlightened; 
he resolved, however, upon the prompt 
revival of a work so applauded by the 
critics in the public prints. 

On the 26th of February, 1737, the play 
was presented upon the stage of Covent 
Garden ; the first performance of King 
John since the time of Shakespeare. The 
king was personated by Delane, a popular 
actor from Dublin, who had first appeared 
in London at the Goodman’s Fields Theatre 
in 1731. Delane had many admirers who 
accounted him superior to the great Mr. 
Quin; but this was by no means the 
general opinion. As King John Delane 
made no great impression. He owned a 
fine voice and a grand presence; but his 
intellectual endowments were, perhaps, less 
considerable. It is hinted too that his 
habits of life were too unconstrained ; that 
his love of good cheer interfered with the 
duties he owed to the Tragic Muse. As 
Faulconbridge appeared Tom Walker, 
with the songs of Macheath still haunt- 
ing his lips, a robust, large-limbed, black- 
browed, hearty, humorous actor, greatly 
esteemed by the playgoers of the time. 
Tom Davies asserts of him that though 
Sheridan, Delane, Barry, and Garrick all 
in turn attempted Faulconbridge, “ they all 


fell short of the merits of Tom Walker.” ' 


Ryan, the actor Addison had selected 
to represent the Marcus of his Cato, 
appeared as Pandulph. The Constance 
was Mrs. Hallam, an actress of tragedy, 
who had first appeared at the Lincoln’s 
Inn Theatre in 1723, and whose histrionic 
force and skill often constrained the 
spectators to forget the disadvantages of 
her aspect. Davies says of her that she 
was “unhappy in a large unwieldy person ;” 
he cordially praises however her natural 
and impassioned performance of Constance, 
while holding that she was less pathetic of 
utterance, spirited in action, or dignified 
of deportment than Mrs. Cibber, who sub- 
sequently assumed the part. The King of 
France was represented by Hale, a hand- 
some actor, of grand deportment, but 
addicted to rather a monotonous elocu- 
tionary method, and noted for his fondness 
for very large full-bottomed wigs. Great 
success attended the revival of King John, 
and the play was repeated during the 
following season, with almost the same cast 
of characters. 





The year 1745 brought with it much 
excitement and alarm. Charles Edward, 
the Young Pretender, was threatening 
invasion. Cibber bethought him that 
his alteration of King John would be 
an appropriate entertainment in the cir- 
cumstances of the case. He professed that 
he had written “Papal Tyranny” to supply 
the deficiencies of Shakespeare. ‘I have 
endeavoured,” he wrote impudently in his 
preface, ‘to make it more like a play than 
I found it in Shakespeare.” He judged 
that the poet had not made King John 
sufficiently resent the insolence of the 
Pope’s nuncio. He observed: “ As Shake- 
speare seems to have been under no re- 
straint from his religion, it will require a 
wiser criticism than I am master of to 
excuse his being so cold upon so warm an 
occasion.” It was hard to impute to 
Shakespeare as a fault that he did not 
foresee how popular would be attacks 
upon the Papacy when the Pretender 
threatened invasion. ‘Papal Tyranny” was 
produced at Covent Garden on the 15th 
February, 1745. King John was repre- 
sented by Quin, Faulconbridge by Ryan, 
Pandulph by Cibber; his son Theophilus 
appearing as the Dauphin, Bridgewater as 
Hubert, and Hale as the King of France ; 
Mrs. Pritchard was the Constance, and the 
beautiful Mrs. Bellamy the Blanche of the 
cast. The text was found to be wretchedly 
mangled: nearly every line was altered, 
and the interpolations were incessant. The 
first act was suppressed. The play begins 
in the French camp before Angiers. Con- 
stance is permitted a long soliloquy. The 
battle takes place behind the scenes. In- 
stead of Faulconbridge it is Constance who 
counsels the kings to unite their forces 
against Angiers. Instead of a citizen of 
Angiers, an abbot is introduced to exhort 
the kings to make peace. Austria is 
altogether omitted. The characters of 
Constance and Faulconbridge are much 
reduced in importance. The dispute 
between the King and the nuncio is greatly 
expanded. Hubert indulges in a long 
soliloquy. When the murder of Arthur is 
proposed the King bids Hubert first shut 
the window-shutters. No attempt is made 
to put out Arthur’s eyes. Hubert insists 
that the prince shall write in his tablets a 
confession that he has committed suicide. 
Having spared Arthur’s life, Hubert permits 
Constance an interview with him. In the 
fourth act the dauphin’s camp near Bury is 
exhibited. Pandulph describes in glowing 
terms the effects produced by his anatheina 
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and the excommunication of John, Arthur 
takes his leap from the castle walls; 
Salisbury stabs Hubert; John lays his 
crown at the feet of Pandulph, who treads 
upon it, and returns it to the King. 
Arthur’s body is brought for interment to 
Swinstead Abbey, wherein the King is 
lying in a moribund state. Constance 
with an abbot comes to England to attend 
the funeral of her son. The King dies; 
Constance is led away weeping; and the 
curtain falls. 

Well had Cibber earned and justified 
the ridicule which Fielding in his Historical 
Register had bestowed upon him ten years 
before, calling him Ground-ivy and ascrib- 
ing to him the speech: ‘“ Shakespeare was 
a pretty fellow, and said some things 
which only want a little of my licking to 
do well enough. ... It was a maxim of 
mine when I was at the head of theatrical 
affairs that no play, though ever so good, 
would do without alteration.” 

The return of Cibber to the stage after 
an absence of fifteen years was one of the 
curiosities and excitements of the perform- 
ance. He had retired in 1730, and was 
now about seventy-five. He met with an 
indulgent reception, but his personation of 
Pandulph considerably taxed the patience 
of the audience. His voice, never strong, 
had become feeble and toneless ; owing to 
his loss of teeth his articulation was now 
curiously defective ; while he was required 
to speak in a theatre of much larger size 
than he had been accustomed to. More- 
over his elocutionary method was of the 
artificial sing-song sort which had been the 
vogue in a past generation. The tradi- 
tional oratory of the stage had been 
superseded by the natural manner of 
speaking introduced by Macklin and 
Garrick. Cibber had been urgent that 
Mrs. Pritchard as Constance should tone 
her words, as he termed it; the actress 
declined his counsel, however, and the 
applause she obtained demonstrated the 
correctness of her judgment. On _ the 
other hand, Mrs. Bellamy and Theophilus 
Cibber adopted the old actor's advice 
and example, and were much less favour- 
ably received. The spectators seemed dis- 
posed, indeed, to visit upon the son the 
displeasure they were ashamed to manifest 
towards the veteran, his father. It was 
the general opinion that Cibber’s bearing in 
Pandulph was ludicrously extravagant. He 
assumed a stately gait and supercilious 
aspect with most lofty gestures, waving up 
and down a roll of parchment as he paced 





the stage. As Davies reports: “ His 
whole behaviour was so starchly studied 
that it appeared eminently insignificant, 
and more resembled his own Lord Fopping- 
ton than’a great and dignified churchman.” 
Bridgewater, as Hubert, lent such valuable 
support to the representation that he 
received the special thanks of Quin. In 
addition to his profession as an actor 
Bridgewater carried on the trade of a coal- 
merchant. Congratulating him upon his 
Hubert, Quin reminded him that his efforts 
upon the stage could not always be com- 
mended. “For you know, Bridge,” said 
Quin, ‘sometimes in the midst of a scene 
you are thinking of selling a measure of 
coals to some old crone and are afraid you 
will never get your money from her.” 
When Mr. Bridgewater took a benefit he 
announced in the play-bill that tickets 
were obtainable “at his wharf near White 
Friars.” 

“Papal Tyranny ” enjoyed ten representa- 
tions, and yielded the management a profit 
of some four hundred pounds, but the play 
was not performed after its first season. 
Meanwhile there had been formidable 
opposition at Drury Lane. King John 
had been produced with strict regard to 
the original text, and with unusual com- 
pleteness. The play-bill contained an 
advertisement appealing to gentlemen not 
to take it ill that they could not be ad- 
mitted behind the scenes, “the play being 
so full of characters that any company 
there will-be of great prejudice to the 
performance.” * Garrick for the first time 
appeared as King John to the Faulcon- 
bridge of Delane, the Hubert of Barry, 
the Pandulph of Macklin, the Arthur of 
Miss Macklin, and the Constance of Mrs. 
Cibber. As the King, Garrick obtained no 
great success, and he was presently content 
to abandon the character to try his fortune 
as Faulconbridge. Davies considered that 
in the resolute reply of John to the Pope’s 
legate, Garrick, for all his fire and spirit, 
produced less effect than did Quin with his 
dignified aspect and pompous eloquence, or 
than Mossop, -who afterwards assumed the 
part, with his powerful voice and energetic 
utterance. In the scene where the King 
hints at the murder of Arthur it was com- 
plained that Garrick’s art was too visible 
and glaring. “If ever his quick intelli- 
gence of eye and varied action failed him 
it was here,” notes Davies, who proceeds 
to rank Mossop above both Quin and 
Garrick, while affirming that Sheridan was 
superior to all three in this portion of the 
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tragedy. In the later scene, however, 
where Hubert comes to tell of Arthur’s 
death, Garrick was judged to have 
triumphed over all competitors. The 
Constance of Mrs. Cibber won the heartiest 
‘applause ; Davies accounting the perform- 
ance as her most perfect and successful, 
and describing her agonising scream when 
she left the stage after uttering the words, 
“QO Lord! my boy!” as something never 
to be forgotten. Yet, a little while before 
the representation, Garrick, meeting Quin 
at the Bedford Coffee House, had expressed 
to him some doubt as to Mrs. Cibber’s 
competence to deal with the force and 
passion of the character. “Don’t tell me, 
Mr. Garrick,” cried Quin warmly ; “that 
woman has a heart, and can do anything 
where passion is required.” During the 
illness of Mrs. Cibber the part of Constance 
was undertaken by Mrs. Woffington, the 
audience rewarding with repeated plaudits 
the exertions of “the most beautiful 
woman that ever adorned a theatre.” 
The Pandulph of Macklin was little ap- 
proved. Davies considered that neither 
in person, voice, action, or deportment did 
he convey any idea of a great dignitary of 
the Church, while Quin declared that he 
looked like a cardinal who had been 
formerly a parish clerk. 

In 1751 Garrick’s great rival, Spranger 
Barry, ‘‘the silver-toned,” first appeared as 
Faulconbridge, disappointing his admirers, 
however, for apart from his physical 
advantages—he was “taller than a 
grenadier,” as Churchill says—he was 
hardly qualified for the part. His best 
successes had been won in plays of pathos 
and sentiment. 

In 1754 Garrick played Faulconbridge 
to the King John of Mossop. There was 
a difficulty, it was said, in finding a Robert 
Faulconbridge of lower stature and smaller 
proportions than were possessed by the 
Philip Faulconbridge of Garrick ; but at 
length one Simpson, a Scotchman, the 
starved apothecary of the theatre, “as 
feeble in body as he was in acting,” was 
selected for the part. But this was re- 
ported, perhaps, merely to vex Garrick. 
As a matter of fact, Simpson had played 
Robert Faulconbridge in 1745 to the Philip 
of Delane. Garrick’s physical deficiencies, 
however, were almost fatal to his success 
in the character, and other shortcomings 
were manifest. A critic of the time com: 
plained that the actor had “neither suffi- 
ciency of figure nor heroic jocularity.” 
Still, when, in 1760, during the engage- 





ment of Sheridan, King John was played 
again at Drury Lane by royal command, 
Garrick, after some hesitation, decided that 
he would appear as Faulconbridge rather 
than as the King. The result disappointed 
him. He was grieved to find that his Faul- 
eonbridge was less admired by George the 
Third than was the King John of Sheridan, 
and in consequence he stopped the run of 
the tragedy and quarrelled with his rival. 
The John of Sheridan is fully described 
by Churchill. After commendation of the 
actor’s just conception of character, “ his 
feelings strong, his words enforced with 
weight,” it is laid to the charge of “ step- 
dame Nature, niggard of her grace,” that 
his face should so lack variety of expres- 
sion, his action should be so violent and 
ungainly, his voice so wanting in harmony, 
“irregularly deep and shrill by fits.” The 
contest between the rival kings, Davies 
representing Philip of France, is thus 
mentioned : 

In royal John, with Philip angry grown, 

I Soeems he would have knocked poor Davies 

Po se al tyrant ! was it not a shame 

To fright a king so harmless and so tame ? 

Constance was now played by Mrs. Yates, 
generally accepted as the legitimate suc- 
cessor of Mrs. Cibber in the part. - William 
Godwin, in a letter to the poet Campbell, 
has recorded a peculiarity in Mrs. Yates’s 
performance of Constance, not to be im- 
puted to the actress as a fault, but simply 
stated as a characteristic of the curious 
fashions of her time. At the words of Con- 
stance, “I will not keep this form upon 
my head when there is such disorder in my 
wit,” Mrs. Yates, by way of suiting the action 
to the word, “took off a thin cap which 
surmounted her head-dress, and merely 
placed it on the right side of the circum- 
ference of her hoop.” 

Later performers of King John were 
William Powell, during Garrick’s absence 
from England, Reddish, and Henderson ; 
Faulconbridge being sustained by Holland, 
Palmer, and Smith; while Mrs. Barry, after- 
wards known as Mrs. Crawford, obtained 
great applause as Constance. On the 10th 
of December, 1783, at Drury Lane Theatre, 
Mrs. Siddons appeared for the first time 
as Constance, to the King John of her 
brother and the Faulconbridge of Smith. 
The tragedy had been reproduced at the 
express desire of George the Third. 

The success of Mrs. Siddons’s Constance 
was not immediate. Campbell states that 
the newspapers of the time contained very 
truculent remarks upon the performance, 
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and suspects that there was an evil agency 
at work in the press against the profes- 
sional fame of the actress. But before long 
Constance was classed among her finest 
and grandest personations. Constance is 
not seen after the third act of the play, 
and it became the fashion to quit ‘the 
theatre at the close of Mrs. Siddons’s efforts 
—a compliment to the actress rather at the 
expense of Kemble. Campbell did not'see 
her play Constance until ten years after she 
had first undertaken the part, when he 
found her “‘ the embodied image of maternal 
love and intrepidity; of wronged and 
righteous feeling; of proud grief and 
majestic desolation.” He writes of her 
unutterable tenderness to Arthur, of her 
dignified defiance of her enemies, of her 
sublime sarcasm when she patted Lewis 
on the breast with the words, “Thine 
honour! oh, thine honour!” Mrs. Siddons 
has herself written of the pains she took to 
identify herself with the part, and of the 
means she employed to prepare herself. for 
its adequate performance. She held it to 
be important that the mind of the actress 
should not wander for a moment from the 
sorrows of Constance, and that, even while 
behind the scenes, she should be possessed 
and allow herself to be afflicted by the 
calamities of the tragedy. When playing 
Constance, she would not suffer her dress- 
ing-room door to be closed, so that she 
might hear what was happening on the 
stage, and she stood with Arthur’s hand in 
hers, listening to the music of the march 
played when, upon the reconciliation of the 
kings, they entered the gates of Angiers to 
ratify the marriage contract of Blanche and 
the Dauphin, “ because,” as she explained, 
“the sickening sounds of that march would 
usually cause the bitter tears of rage, disap- 
pointment, betrayed confidence, baffled am- 
bition, and, above all, the agonised feelings 
of maternal affection, to rush into my eyes. 
In short, the spirit of the whole drama 
took up my mind and frame by my 
attention being incessantly riveted to 
the passing scene,” etc. John Kemble, 
as the King, was much admired, although 
certain critics pronounced the actor “too 
artificial and too cold, too solemn and 
monotonous.” The dress worn by Mrs. 
Siddons as Constance has been described 
by Boaden. She wore “a black body and 
train of satin and a petticoat of white, 
disposed in certainly the most tasteful 
forms of that day.” And she dishevelled 
her hair with graceful wildness. In 1804 
King John was played at Covent Garden 





with an especially strong cast. Mrs. Sid- 
donsand Kemble, as Constance and the King, 
were supported by the Hubert of George 
Frederick Cooke, the Faulconbridge of 
Charles Kemble, and the Salisbury of 
Henry Siddons. 

The year before, Cooke had appeared as 
King John at the same theatre in a strange 
perversion of the tragedy, by Dr. Valpy, 
of Reading. The first act was omitted ; 
the doctor added new matter of his own, 
notably an allusion to the state of France 
in 1800, and even ventured to interpolate 
passages from Cibber’s “ Papal Tyranny.” 
“He seems,” writes Genest, ‘‘to have sat 
down to correct Shakespeare as he would 
correct a boy’s exercise, putting in and put- 
ting out as it suited his fancy.” Dr. Valpy’s 
King John had been designed for perform- 
ance by the pupils of his school at Reading. 
It was produced in London for the benefit 
of Mrs. Litchfield, who played Constance, 
but it was permitted only two performances. 

Miss O'Neil succeeded to the part of 
Constance on the retirement of Mrs. 
Siddons, and presently Kemble was fol- 
lowed by Young as King John. In 1818 
Edmund Kean, at Drury Lane, appeared 
for a few nights only as King John, with 
no great success. Macready first essayed 
the character at Covent Garden in 1823. 
Manager of Drury Lane in 1842, he 
revived the tragedy with great scenic com- 
pleteness. His performance of the King 
was assisted by the Hubert of Phelps, 
the Faulconbridge of Anderson, the Pan- 
dulph of Ryder, the Salisbury of Elton, 
and the Constance of Miss Helen Faucit. 
Of an earlier representation in 1836, 
Macready had written in his Diary: 
* Acted King John in a way that assured 
me I could play it excellently ; it seemed 
to make an impression on the house, but I 
had not made it sure, finished, and per- 
fectly individualised. Some fools set up a 
monstrous hubbub at the passage of 
defiance to the Pope, and Mr. Charles 
Dance told me afterwards in the green- 
room that the Catholics would cut our 
throats.” - 

King John was sometimes played at 
Sadler’s Wells during the tenancy of Mr. 
Phelps, and was the first of those decorated 
revivals of Shakespeare which distinguished 
Mr. Charles Kean’s management of the 
Princess’s Theatre. It was first played 
there in February, 1852, when the King 
and Constance of Mr. and Mrs. Kean 
were supported by the Hubert of Mr. 
Ryder, the Faulconbridge of Alfred 
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Wigan, and the Arthur of Miss Kate 
Terry. Six years later the tragedy was 
again produced, Mr. Walter Lacy now 
representing Faulconbridge and Miss Ellen 
Terry succeeding to the part of Arthur. 

In 1865 and again in 1867 there were 
performances of King John at Drury Lane, 
Mr. Phelps representing the King, with 
now Mr. Barry Sullivan and now Mr. 
Anderson as Faulconbridge, the Constance 
being now Miss Atkinson and now Mrs. 
Herman Vezin. 





SACRIFICE. 


** Nay, for his sake is anything too hard?” 

So, almost eager for the sacrifice, 

With the brave smile bright in the swimming eyes, 
Speaks Love ; impetuous, seeking no reward, 
Breaking the thorny path by custom barred ; 
Heedless of bitter winds, and clouding skies, 
Feeling the full heart to the call arise, 

Glad in his serge, | ; full, ungrudged, unshared, 
All this at first ; all this so easy seems ! 

But, when the warm impulsive glow is past, 
When the chill morning stares upon our dreams, 
And every step draws heavier than the last, 
Take heed, lest as hope dims, and labours irk, 
Love, fainting, shun completion of his work. 





BY A TRANSVAAL CAMP FIRE. 
A ROUND OF STORIES IN THREE PARTS. 
PART III. 

“THAT is a very remarkable story,” 


observed my acquaintance as I paused. 
“Did you ever meet the lady again ? ” 
““No. The accident broke up our party, 
and I soon after left for South Africa ; but 
now that I have told my story I want you 
to tell me yours. If you can only tell me 
your personal experience I assure you that 


it will be very interesting to me. You 
must excuse me if I seem impertinent, but 
since you have been sitting with me to- 
night, I have felt an unusual interest in 
you. If you tell me your story I shall 
listen to it and respect it as I should if it 
came from the lips of a friend.” 

“Thank you,” he said after a pause ; 
T will tell it to you in the same spirit. I 
believe that it will be a relief to me, for to- 
night I feel as if under the sway of some un- 
usual excitement, which urges me to speak 
of what I have not spoken of for years.” 


THE TRAVELLER’S STORY, 


My father was a well-to-do farmer in 
England. I was his only child, and my 
mother died shortly after I was born. Our 
farm was rented from a very large landed 
proprietor, a man who had made his fortune 
in business. He bought the estate about 
the time of my birth, and came occasionally 
to live at the large house attached to it, 





bringing his wife and children with him. 
His wife was a very kind but very homely 
person who was liked by all the tenants. 
She was very kind to me, and used to have 
me a great deal at the ‘ Hull,” as the house 
was called. 

When I first remember her children, 
there were three of them, two boys and a 
girl, and soon afterwards there came 
another girl; but before miany years passed 
all but the youngest child died, and then 
Mrs. Clark, as I will call her, gave up 
going to Manchester with her husband, and 
always remained at the Hall, thinking the 
country air beneficial for her little girl. 

The child’s name was Lucy, and I 
thought her perfect. She was but a few 
years younger than I, and she and I were 
constant playmates in our holiday hours. 
My father sent me to a neighbouring 
grammar-school, but kind Mrs. Clark often 
supplemented the teaching I got there, by 
allowing me to profit by the lessons given 
to Lucy by a very accomplished governess. 

It was'!in this way that a great love of 
art was developed in me. I had some 
natural talent for drawing and painting, 
and I eagerly availed myself of every 
opportunity of cultivating it. Lucy and 
I never spent happier hours than.those in 
which we used to go out sketching together. 

It all rises before me even now like a 
picture : the morning sun glinting through 
the trees and chequering our path as we 
wound through the wood ; the discussion 
as to the best point of view for our 
sketches ; the calm of the noon, when we 
used to stop our painting and have a 
picnic, feeling as if we deserved some rest 
after such hard work, and then our pretence 
of diligence when we used to say: “ Oh, 
this will never do, wasting so much light!” 
and begin to paint again with renewed 
ardour until sunset. 

Then how delightful it used to be to 
wander slowly homewards, until we came 
to a certain stile where we always bade 
each other good-bye, unless I were invited 
to go to spend the evening at the Hall. 
There was a tangle of dog-roses and honey- 
suckle all round that stile, and a ploughed 
field beyond, with the little spire of the 
village church showing in the distance, and 
the rooks were always cawing in the tall 
trees close by, when Lucy and I used to 
say good-night. 

The governess or Mrs, Clark was always 
with us or I believe we should have kissed 
each other, but that was put a stop to when 
Lucy’s tenth birthday came, and we marked 
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her tenth birthday with a black cross in 
our memories in consequence. 

Looking back I often wonder why they 
let us grow up so closely bound together. 
I suppose it never occurred to them that 
any unhappiness might come fromit. The 
farmer’s son and the rich heiress were sure 
to be separated by circumstances as soon 
as she should be introduced into society, 
and in the meantime I aided in making her 
happy, and was happy myself. I suppose 
Mrs. Clark looked no further, and Mr. 
Clark let his wife have her own way about 
all things that did not interfere with his 
own plans, and his plans were chiefly 
commercial. 

Lucy was sixteen, and I was one-and- 
twenty, when Mr. Clark one day astonished 
me by telling me that he was going to 
speak to my father about sending me 
to Italy to study art. He sent for me 
into his library to tell me this. He sat in 
his armchair in front of the writing-table, 
on which lay numbers of papers, and I 
stood before him. I did not know him 
well, for when he was at the Hall I did 
not go there much, and he called me 
“young man,” and spoke of my father as 
“a very worthy man, who has striven to 
give you every advantage his limited 
means allow.” It struck a chill through me, 
although my heart leaped at the idea of 
going to Italy. 

The hardest part of it all was leaving 
Lucy, but I felt bidding good-bye to my 
old father very keenly. 

I went up to the Hall the day that I was 
to leave the old place; Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
and Lucy were in the drawing-room when 
I entered: Mr. Clark bland and patron- 
ising, Mrs. Clark tearful and nervous, and 
Lucy very pale and silent. It was a miser- 
able affair, and I soon ended it. Mrs. 
Clark kissed me, and cried and called me 
her “dear boy,” whilst Mr. Clark looked 
at her with a mildly deprecatory smile. 
Then he shook hands with me,. a little 
pompously, and made a sort of valedic- 
tory speech which struck me as being 
like a funeral oration, and all this time 
Lucy sat with her head averted, and her 
hands clasped on her knees. “ Lucy, 
my girl,” said Mr. Clark, “ are you not 
going to wish your old playmate good for- 
tune in his new life?” Then she sprang 
up and came over to me quickly. ‘Oh, 
Frank!” she said, and throwing her arms 
round my neck kissed me. The next in- 
stant she was quite calm, with a look in 
her face I had never seen before. I believe 





she awed her father and mother, for there 
was no word spoken as I left the room. 

I walked rapidly home, crossing the old 
stile for the last time. I snatched a piece 
of honeysuckle as I passed, but I was no 
longer thinking of the happy bygone days. 
The portals of another existence had been 
thrown open to me for an instant, and I 
was dreaming of its radiance still. My 
father was in his gig waiting for me, and 
all the old farm labourers and their wives 
and children were gathered to bid me God- 
speed. My father spoke but little as we 
drove to the station, whither my luggage 
had already been taken in a cart. When 
we were a short distance from it he slack- 
ened the pace, and, putting one hand on 
mine, said: “ Frank, my boy, I’ve been 
thinking that it’s a chance as how you may 
not like this new-fangled life you're going 
to. Ifyou don’t, why then write and say 
so to me without any farther ado, and the 
old man will be right-down glad to see you 
home again, and glad to pay back what- 
ever Mr. Clark has spent on you, for that 
he mayn’t be throwing it in your teeth.” 
I pressed his hand and he went on. “I’m 
glad to see you so mettlesome about going 
away, but just you take a word of advice 
from your old father. I don’t know any- 
thing of making pictures or that like, but 
I take it that an artist has to learn his 
trade like any otherman. You must know 
how to plough well if you want to get 
good crops, so don’t you be in a hurry, but 
take to the thing steadily, and don’t you 
go in for high-flying.” 

Well, I did go in for the thing steadily, 
and I made rapid progress. I used to 
write to my father and to Mrs. Clark, 
and hear from them, regularly. I never 
wrote to Lucy nor she to me, but I 
heard of her. She went to London the 
year after I left, and was presented at 
Court, and there was a great deal of com- 
pany at the Hall during the autumn and 
winter. I used to scan those letters which 
spoke of her as if they were enigmas, 
trying to extract some hidden meaning 
from them. Sometimes I fancied that there 
was some covert allusion to her being 
mindful of me through all these scenes 
of pleasure ; sometimes I felt racked with 
jealousy of some imaginary admirer of hers. 

At length I got a letter from my father, 
telling me of her serious illness, and then 
another from him saying that he heard 
that the doctors had ordered her to winter 
in Italy. Between these letters I had one 
from Mrs. Clark, mentioning that Lucy 
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had been ordered to leave England for a 
time, and that hence I must not expect any 
more letters until she and Lucy returned 
home, for that during their absence her 
time would be fully occupied. She wrote 
very kindly, but I felt sure that the reason 
of her not writing to me again was. that 
Mr. Clark objected to my knowing that 
Lucy was to be in Italy. 

How dreary that winter was, in spite 
of all the golden dreams of youth, fostered 
by all the poetical and romantic teachings 
of Nature, Art, and History, with which 
the very air of Italy is electric! 

I became so restless that in the spring I 
left Rome for Florence. I had never copied 
in the galleries there, and I thought it would 
be a new source of interest to me to do so. 

One day I was seated in front of that 
beautiful portrait of Caterina Cornaro. I 
do not know if you have seen it. A sweet 
sad face and a graceful figure, the bodice 
of the dress embroidered with gold and 
jewels, and the neck loaded with chains 
of pearls ; magnificent fetters laid on their 
fair owner by the Venetian Republic when 
| the senate sold her beauty to the King of 
Cyprus, leaving her noble lover, young 
Loredano, to die raving. I was copying 
this picture, and was greatly interested in 
my work. Many persons passed through 
the room, and some paused to look at my 
painting, so that I took little notice of the 
fact that someone was standing behind 
me, until I heard my name pronounced in 
a never-forgotten voice. 

It was Lucy, and alone! She was taller 
and more womanly than when I left her, 
but the same Lucy still. 

She told me that she and her mother 
were in Florence, waiting for her father 
to join them; that she had spent the 
winter in Sicily, and that her health was 
better, but that her mother’s health was 
failing rapidly. 

She said that Mrs. Clark was in an 
adjoining room resting, and that I must 
go to see her. There was a calm power 
about her manner that surprised me, but 
she had lost none of her sweetness. 

Before we turned from the picture I 
was copying, she asked me whose portrait 
it was. I told her, and she said: 

“So that is the face of the woman who 
let herself be bought and sold by a king and 
a senate, and not only herself but the man 
who loved her, and for whom she cared too 
in some pitiful sort of way! She could 
not have loved him or she would have 
taught those haughty senators that there 





was something prouder and stronger than 
even their pride.” 

Mrs. Clark received me with tears of 
joy. Icould see that she was very much 
broken and that she was completely under 
her daughter’s dominion, although Lucy 
used her power gently. She did not ask 
me to go to see them, but she said she 
would often come to see me at my work, 
and she made some weak little excuse for 
not inviting me to their hotel. 

After that I saw her and Lucy every 
day at the gallery, and Lucy often managed 
to be alone with me. We never spoke of 
our mutual affection, but we felt it, and 
words were not needed between us, even 
to explain why we did not speak of it. 
We lived in an atmosphere of our own. 
We knew that our happiness could not last 
long, but this only intensified our appre- 
ciation of it and rendered each moment of 
it doubly precious, whilst a concentration 
of thought, feeling, and of the expression 
of both grew out of our conviction. It 
seemed as if years of intimate knowledge 
of each other must be and were compressed 
into those few weeks. 

One day I was sitting at my easel, when 
a woman approached me and gave me a 
letter. It-was from Lucy. She’told me 
that her father had arrived and that she 
was to leave Florence at once. She told 
me that her mother was too feeble for her 
to be able to venture upon any assertion of 
her own wishes as to corresponding with 
me, for that if her father knew that she 
had been permitted to meet me constantly 
his anger would be excessive. She said 
that I might write to her once, and give the 
letter to the wife of the porter of the hotel 
where she was staying. 

I did so. I poured out my soul in that 
letter, and she sent me an answer, which I 
got after she had left Florence. I have got 
it still ; in all my wanderings it has never 
left me. Yet it told me that there was no 
hope, only that she would be for ever 
faithful to me, and called on me to trust 
her through absence and silence. 

My energy flagged, but I whipped myself 
up. I determined to be worthy of her, and 
hoped that perhaps I might win her; but 
six months after this my father died 
suddenly, and I reeled under the blow. I 
lost not only him, but the last chance of 
hearing anything of Lucy, for, since our 
meeting at Florence, Mrs, Clark had ceased 
altogether to write to me. 

My student days were past, and the sum 
of money Mr. Clark had generously given 
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me was expended ; but I had a small for- 
tune left to me by my father, quite enough 
for me to feel independent. 

It is hard to work at art at all success- 
fully when one’s brain is in constant need 
of urging to do its best. In the excitement 
which follows any great shock which, whilst 
shattering an actual happiness, yet appeals 
strongly to the imagination, a mind deeply 
imbued with artistic feeling is likely to 
find its powers abnormally increased ; but 
a reaction is only too likely to set in when 
the imagination has to be excited by the 
will, and in most artistic temperaments the 
will is not particularly strong, except when 
it acts spasmodically. 

I found all originality of design passing 
from me; no picture worth reproducing 
rose before my mental vision, and my very 
power of execution seemed failing. My 
health, too, began to give way. Just then 
I read a glowing account of the Kimberley 
diamond-fields. In a fit of mingled hope- 
fulness, restlessness, and despondency, I 
resolved to try my fortune there. I pic- 
tured to myself returning to England a 
millionaire or dying in some tragic manner. 

Of course you know how it all ended. 
I worked hard, and hoped, and hoped. I 
got some small diamonds and a very severe 
attack of fever. ThenI tried farming and 
invested my money in a wool-washing 
business, but I was not sharp enough in 
looking after the agreement as to thie 
supply of water that was to be allowed to 
me from the little river which ran through 
my farm, and, after the deeds were signed, 
the man I bought it of sold the right of 
taking more than half the water to a 
farmer to whom he sold a property higher 
up. I went to law, and lost my case 
and a great deal of money. Then I tried 
transport riding, and lost heavily again, 
owing to various diseases in my oxen. 

I don’t mean to blame my luck, as many 
men do. To a great extent every man 
makes his own luck, so that each misfor- 
tune that struck me disappointed me more 
and more with myself. © 

Then came the finishing blow. I came 
across an old English newspaper, and in it 
I saw the advertisement of Lucy’s marriage, 
or, I should say, the announcement of her 
impending marriage. Jt was to be a grand 
affair, and there were a great many details. 
After that I went down steadily. I am 
speaking too openly to you to deny that I 
often helped myself on the downward 
journey, when I ought to have known 
better. Yet I have never parted with her 





letter, nor with the belief that, though her 


| seeming faith may be given to another, her 


true faith is mine and mine alone for ever, 
as she wrote. 


With that he stood up wearily. I took 
his hand and pressed it, and soon after he 
lay down to sleep. I lay down too, and 
watched the flicker of the fire for long, 
thinking over the story I had heard. I 
could not sleep, and presently I stood up 
and went softly over to where my strange 
acquaintance lay. : 

’ He was lying with his rug flung partially 
off, and with one hand under his head. 
The other lay on his breast, and his shirt 
being open, I could see a ribbon round his 
neck attached to a small bag which was 


-partially concealed by his hand, and from 


which a portion of an old letter protruded. I 
could ‘see its worn and discdloured edges 
by the light of the moon which had lately 
risen, and the rays of which fell full on his 
haggard yet refined face, and, as I watched 
the expression of it change, according as 
the dream that was passing before him 
troubled his slumber, I thought of how 
the rays of the same moon that shed her 
light on him, might be playing on the 
luxurious couch of the woman he had faith 
in even through faithlessness. 

The next morning I induced him to 
leave his companion and come with me. 
I was writing a book, and I assured him, 
and truly, that his artistic talent, of which 
I convinced myself before engaging him, 
would be invaluable to me in illustrating 
it, my own artistic productions being 
rather unsatisfactory. ~ 

He proved a very agreeable companion, 
and I enjoyed my wanderings much more 
after he became my guest. 

About two months after my meeting 
with Frank Heathcote, we two were riding 
in advance of the waggon over the brow of 
a wooded hill, from whence we looked 
down a gorge and over a wide expanse of 
forest which stretched below us. 

“Stop a moment,” said Heathcote. 
“ What is it that this scene reminds me 
of? it seems so familiar to me.” Then sud- 
denly he exclaimed : “ By Jove! I dreamed 
of this place years ago when I was a boy, 
only that there were a number of elephants 
ranging about amongst the brushwood and 
trampling it down.” 

* There were numbers of elephants here 
until lately,” I said ; “ it is a curious coin- 
cidence,” and we rode on. 

At the bottom of the gorge we crossed 
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a small stream, off-saddled, and watched 
the horses browsing until the waggon 
came up and crossed the rivulet, when the 
oxen were outspanned. Night came on 
and we had supper, saw to the horses and 
oxen being settled for the night, and then 
sat down. by the fire. It was very dark, 
for there was no moon, and there were a 
great many overshadowing trees. 

Presently we heard the creaking sound 
made by a waggon moving at some 
distance. It was evidently coming from 
the opposite direction to the way we had 
come, and after a while we heard not only 
it but the tramp of horses, the rider being 
evidently a little in advance of the waggon. 
Then horses and rider passed into partial 
view for a moment, irradiated by a sudden 
flame that sprang up from our fire. 
solitary figure had something unusual about 
its appearance that excited my curiosity. 
I stood up and walked towards it. It was 
a woman mounted on a handsome horse, 
and with a led horse by her side. She 
sat with one hand on the animal’s crupper, 
leaning back and half-turning to see the 
waggon go through the drift. 

‘Steady with the break there,” she 
cried in Boer lingo, as the foremost oxen 
took the water, and the lumbering waggon 
slowly slid down the incline. A handsome 
figure she made as she sat there carelessly, 
with her wide sombrero hat shading her 
face completely from the flashes of light 
that came from our neighbouring camp-fire. 

I walked over to her, and she asked in 
the same language she had used before, 
whether there was a good outspann on the 
other side. I could tell from her mode of 
speech that she was English, so I answered 
in our common tongue. 

She laughed pleasantly and thanked me, 
then cantered through the rivulet, and I 
heard her give the order to outspann. There 
did not appear to be any European with her. 

After my return to our fire, a good deal 
of speculation went on between Heathcote 
and myself asto this unusual apparition. We 
saw her camp-fire lighted, and could make 
out that she saw to her horses being fed 
and blanketed, and to her oxen being tied 
up, before having her supper. ~ When 
a gleam from her fire showed us that she 
was no longer occupied, our curiosity could 
not be restrained any more, and we went 
over the rivulet to introduce ourselves in 
the free and easy fashion of the country. 

Her waggon was drawn up in a clearing 
round which the forest made a dark semi- 
circle. Three Kaffre boys were crouching 


The. 





over the fire and eating their supper out of 
a large gipsy pot; the shapes of the oxen 
and horses loomed out of the darkness 
behind her, as she stood full in the blaze of 
the firelight, her form erect, her hands 
clasped loosely before her, her head a little 
thrown back, and her eyes looking dreamily 
out into the darkness. 

Heathcote seized my arm convulsively, 
and I could hardly repress an exclamation ; 
but at that moment her eyes fell on us 
and she started, then coming towards us 
quickly she held out her hand to me with 
the words: “ Who would have thought of 
meeting you here—how very delightful !” 

She was the lady whom I had called Miss 
Spencer in telling the story to Heathcote. 

“ Come and sit down here,” she went on, 
“oh, how glad I am I have met you— 
fancy my not recognising you when you 
spoke to me; or, perhaps, it was not you,” 
and she glanced at Heathcote, who was 
standing behind me. 

“Yes, it was I who spoke to you,” I 
answered; “but allow me to introduce 
you to my friend, Mr. Heathcote—Miss 
Standring.” 

I saw their faces change as they looked 
earnestly at each other whilst I spoke, the 
colour fading from each, then “ Frank!” 
“Lucy!” broke from their lips, and their 
hands were knit together. 

I left them to their happiness, and sat 
long by my own fire, pondering over the 
strangeness of this life, over how few are 
those blessed with the power of evolving 
from Nature her latent romance, and over 
what is the essence of that which we call 
by this name, and of which most of us 
know so little. 

Heathcote joined me at last. He had 
much to tell me. 

Lucy had told him of her previous ac- 
quaintance with me, and his imagination 
was deeply impressed by his recognising in 
her the heroine of the story I had told him 
on the evening I first met him. She had 
also told him of how, from the moment her 
eyes first met mine in the railway-station, 
she had felt there was some unexplained 
attraction between her and me, giving rise 
to a feeling of excitement such as one some- 
times feels when some stirring event is im- 
pending—the feeling that takes possession 
of those susceptible to electric action when 
in volcanic countries the atmosphere is sur- 


| charged with electricity. 


“Tis strange,” Heathcote said ; ‘‘ I have 
had the same feeling in your company, 
as I have said to you before now.” 
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“ And both of you have an attraction for 
me,” I replied. 

Much more he told me as well of the life 
of the woman he loved. 

She had been promised in marriage by 
her father, and had refused to bow to his 
decision in spite of her mother’s tears. She 
had told the suitor that her heart belonged 
to another, and that she would not be faith- 
less to him; but it was of no avail. He 
replied that he would abide by her father’s 
word, and hoped to win her heart after he 
had bought her hand. Then she solemnly 
assured him and her father that she would 
refuse to pronounce her marriage vows 
before the altar. Her threat was disre- 
garded as an idle one. 

She wrote to the clergyman who was to 
officiate, but her letter was intercepted. 

She was jealously watched, and the 
preparations for her sacrifice went on. 

At last the fatal morning came, and so 
self-possessed was she that her father mur- 
mured words of praise as he handed her 
from the carriage and, passing her arm 
through his, led her up the aisle of the 
church, where roses and lilies were strewn 
before her. Then she stood between the two 
men who had bartered her body and thought 
they could barter her soul, and looked up 
into the kind face of the old clergyman. 

His lips were parted to commence the 
service when, with a rapid gesture, she 
threw back her veil, startling him and 
attracting his notice, whilst her voice rang 
out the words : 

“T am here against my will ; I appeal to 
you and to your Master.” 

The next moment her father had fallen 
prostrate, and was struggling on the steps 
of the altar. He was removed unconscious, 
and died the next day. 

Her mother lived for a short while after, 
always in very feeble health and suffering 
greatly from nervous depression, and Lucy 
was her faithful nurse. 

It was only after her mother’s death that 
she felt at liberty to make any enquiries as 
to where Heathcote might be, but all clue 
to his whereabouts seemed to have been 
lost after he left Italy. 

It was about two years after her mother’s 
death that I met her at my friend’s house. 

Before that she had travelled a good 
deal on the Continent of Europe, then a 
feeling of restlessness came over her, and she 
visited first North and then South Africa. 

The wild life in the more remote parts 
of the latter had a charm for her. She 
picked up the patois of the Boers and a 





little of the Zulu languages, and although 
often intending to return to her English 
home, still lingered. She had her own 
travelling waggon and her horses, but from 
a love of adventure travelled alone, except 
for her native attendants, fearless, because 
caring little for life, and at last her wander- 
ings had led her to him for whose sake life 
henceforward would be dear to her. : 

That night, as on the night of my first 
acquaintance with Heathcote, I could not 
sleep, and that night as on the former one 
I stood beside his couch looking at him by 
the rays of alate moon. Two short months 
of comparative ease and happiness had 
wrought a change in him, but the greatest 
change of all was in the expression of the 
sleeper’s face, as he smiled in his dream, a 
change worked by a short watch in the 
night. As I stooped over him I noticed 
that the ribbon and the little bag were 
gone, and I guessed that the pledge of ever- 
lasting fidelity had been returned to her 
who gave it—to one who would treasure the 
worn and time-stained sheet of paper, which 
had lain close to his heart for so many years, 
whispering hope when hope seemed dead. 

They were married at a missionary sta- 
tion which was within a few days’ trek of 
our encampment, and then, leaving their 
waggon and oxen with me, started for 
Pretoria on horseback, having bought a 
third horse to carry their simple baggage 
and cooking apparatus, also their blankets 
and a tethering-line for the horses. 

Both of them good riders, and inured to 
hardship, I thought, as I bade them God- 
speed, that theirs was the very romance of 
marriage. To mount your horse at the 
church door, and, free from all the shackles 
of society, to ride forth into the wide 
veldt with no one near you but the one 
you love best; to tether your horses 
at night and lie down beside them with 
your saddle for your pillow, and to wake up 
with the fresh morning breeze lifting your 
hair and the rosy morning light bidding 
you welcome to another day of gladness ; 
to have the memory of two days like this 
to look back on, must, it seemed to me, be 
worth suffering for. 

They were to reach Pretoria on the 
evening of the third day. They trusted to 
obtaining food at the houses of the Boers 
they should pass. They intended when 
they reached the village to buy a light 
carriage, to proceed to Durban, and thence 
home to the old place, where they had 
wandered in childhood. 

I was to dispose of their waggon and 
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oxen for them, and to arrange for their 
heavy luggage being sent home. 

As Heathcote wrung my hand at parting 
he said : 

‘It is you who have saved us both, but 
for you this would not have been ; but my 
unhappy past seems to me now like ‘the 
shadow which adds to the lustre of. the 
sunshine.” 

And it is even so. In the spiritual as in 
the material world, where the sunshine is 
most radiant, there the shadow will be the 
deepest. Those alone who, whilst stand- 
ing in the shadow, can realise the existence 
of the sunshine, and whilst basking in the 
light can be mindful of the gloom, can 
understand what is romance, can see the 
beauty of Nature, or listen to her harmonies. 





A NIGHT WITH THE ARTISTS. 

Do you happen to be acquainted with 
the way to Bohemia? The country was 
once well known and repeatedly explored 
by observant travellers, but has of late 
years been lost sight of, and to such an 
extent that there are many to. be found 
who say that the country has ceased to 
exist as an independent state, having been 
conquered and annexed by the Philistines 
at a date variously stated by different 
authorities. But, however this may be, 
there are certainly independent tribes which 
still remain unsubdued. The literati may 
have succumbed under the influences of 
champagne and varnished boots, the come- 
dians may have given in to the gracious 
impulses of social life, and have taken to 
suburban villas and district visiting ; but 
there will always remain the faithful tribe 
of artists to keep up a tradition at least of 
independence, of a life unshackled by a too 
exacting conventionality. 

At the same time one. would not look 
for the entrance to Bohemia in the neigh- 
bourhood of Portland Place, with its air of 
dignified propriety, nor about that huge 
caravanserai by All Souls’ Church, with its 
panorama such as one sees from the top 
of the omnibus, of newspapers and bald 
crowns, and elderly ladies in caps. The 
charming American girls who are said to 
haunt these regions never make their 
appearance in the bow-windows by any 
chance. And yet somewhere in that neigh- 


bourhood there exists a passage leading to- 


this terra incognita. It exists I aver, for 
I have been there and have seen it, but it 
is an entrance like the door leading into 





the mountain in the Arabian Nights ; it is 
visible enough at times, and when the 
powers that be are propitious, but at others 
you may search for it carefully up and 
down and yet find no trace of it. In the 
day time I have looked for it more than 
once, and failed to recognise anything at all 
resembling the place I was introduced to 
over night. It is like the famous “ Haunt” 
in the “ Newcomes.” 

But at night, taking your stand by 
All Souls’ Church, you may chance to see 
certain men pass one by one, approach a 
certain door, and mysteriously disappear 
like so many conspirators; men in felt 
hats that vary in shape a good deal from 
usual models; some with wallets over 
their shoulders ; others again with square 
packages under their arms ; here a walking- 
stick that looks as if it had been cut out 
of a country hedge, and there a cloak that 
gives a Spanish dignity to its wearer. ~ 

And here it was one evening that I found 
myself the proposed guest of the Sketching 
Club, which is a branch of the general 
society, established in these regions; and 
following the lead of the last of the con- 
spirators, I also enter at the mysterious 
portal, and find myself in presence of 
another door bearing a brass-plate, in- 
scribed, Artists’ Society. The cast of some 
distinguished heathen god frowns upon me 
as I ring the bell, and presently I find 
myself in a somewhat dim and gloomy 
hall, with pegs for hats and coats all about, 
and in the centre an arrangement of seats 
in a double half-circle around a platform 
hung about with stuff of a dark marone 
colour, each seat having its own shaded 
gas jet, and the central platform with an 
arrangement of reflectors and burners to 
throw the fuli light down upon it. But all 
unlighted as yet, and the hall, as I have 
said, in a semi-darkness. And here appears 
the form of our host and guide, a veteran 
of the brush, the lord provost of the 
sketchers, interested in a paternal kind of 
way in everything that concerns the 
society ; especially anxious he is too about 
his wardrobe, not his personal wardrobe 
be it understood, but about the ward- 
robe of the society, of which he is the 
careful custodian. And he leads the way 
up a very narrow flight of stairs into a little 
room which is pretty nearly chock-full of 
brown-paper parcels, marked, say, Henry 
the Fifth, Elizabeth, Queen Anne, Alfred, 
and so on; each parcel containing an assort- 
ment of the costume of the period. So 
that I suppose, whether you happened to 
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be upon such a subject as a tournament in 
the days of the Plantagenets; or a water- 
party with Nell Gwynne among the com- 
pany; or the Rape of the Lock, we will 
say, with brocades and satins, silver-hilted 
rapiers, and tie-wigs; you would find the 
materials for dressing up your models in 
that wonderful room, which contains as it 
were the quintessence of all the ages. And 
you can borrow them too if you are a 
member, carry them off to your own shanty, 
and operate upon them at your con- 
venience, and probably forget to bring 
them back again. Ah, it is this that 
wrings the heart of the painstaking cus- 
todian. “There's that doublet we lent 
Dobbs, you know, primrose-satin with pink 
slashes.” And Dobbs has finished his pic- 
ture long ago, and gone off to Rome for 
the winter, but where is the primrose 
doublet? Here is a saddle too, that 
Charles may have ridden upon to Naseby 
fight. Not that historical people have it 
all their own way in this epitome; a con- 
tadine, an Italian mendicant, or a pifferare 
boy are equally within the resources of the 
establishment. But the one great want of 
the day is want of space. Notwithstand- 
ing the delinquencies of Dobbs and the 
rest, the collection is constantly increasing, 
and any lady or gentleman who has been 
compelled by circumstances to keep his or 
her own wardrobe constantly tied up in 
paper parcels, will appreciate the mental 
strain, to say nothing of the creases, in- 
volved in such an arrangement. 

Well, leaving the clothes departmené we 
descend into a room lined with lockers, 
marked with initials of different artists, 
where they can keep their oils and 
varnishes, and other messes, with their 
half-finished canvasses and sketches. And 
then ‘passing again through the dim 
obscure hall, where by this time there 
is a goodly collection of the great-coats of 
the period, and hats of various periods, 
we enter an inner room, lofty and well pro- 
portioned, with a cheerful fire burning in a 
fine hearth of antique design. In a corner 
stands a man in armour cap-d-pied. The 
walls are surrounded with old _ buffets, 
faience, bric-A-brac, bookshelves with dusty 
casts atop. Walls and ceilings are of a well- 
mellowed tone as if coloured by the smok- 
ing of innumerable pipes. In the centre 
along board is spread loaded with plates 
and jugs, big loaves, and monumental pats 
of butter ; everybody is seated, and loud 
cries for “‘ Brown” are heard. 

And presently Brown appears, his spec- 





tacles dimly shining through the steam of 
coffee, and tea pots, and great jugs of hot 
milk. Brown, in his shirt-sleeves, with 
something of the air of a professor, is at once 
the steward, attendant, and purveyor of 
the club. After this eating and drinking 
go on, while the plates clatter and there is 
a little badinage as to top crusts and 
bottoms, while late comers are received 
with appropriate chaff. 

But, after all, talk does not flow very 
freely. There is an air of pre-occupation 
about those present. Everyone perhaps a 
little absorbed. The fact is that everybody 
is thinking about his forthcoming sketch, 
the subjects for which are chalked up on a 
blackboard affixed to the walls. To-night 
they happen to be Stolen Goods and To 
Windward, and a sketch on one of these 
subjects is to be finished by each artist 
between eight o’clock and ten. And each 
landscape man has in his eye at this 
moment perhaps—instead of the long board 
and the loaves and: butter, the buffets and 
the bric-a-brac and the polished armour, 
actually before him—some imaginary scene, 
perhaps, among the wind-tossed trees, or 
where the clouds are scudding over a 
threatening sea ; or, if he be a figure man, 
he is exercising his ingenuity in composing 
his little picture. 

There be some who will be sure to have a 
man in armour, and the stolen goods will 
turn out to be some medizval chalice or 
paten, while yonder is an animal painter 
whose mind is no doubt running on foxes 
and geese, or perhapson magpies andstumps. 

By eight the decks are cleared for action, 
the ordinary gas-lights are extinguished, and 
aring of jets overthe central tablearelighted 
up. Sketches and blocks are produced, 
boxes and palettes overhauled. At the 
stroke of the clock all are in their places ; 
the outer hall now well filled with artists, 
each seat with its special circle of bright 
light shining down on the artist’s white 
block and leaving his face in shadow, each 
with his white gallipot beside him, as if this 
were a feast of lanterns combined with 
jam; all the upper part of the room in 
semi-luminous shadow. 

A striking scene, this silent congrega- 
tion; these white circles of light, the 
general dimness and gloom. Some have 
already worked in a lot of colour, and you 
can see the motif of the sketch, others are 
still thinking out their subject, or dream- 
ing about something else, and have hardly 
made a stroke. Two or three men have 
established themselves at easels in various 
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waste parts of the hall, but the great bulk 
are established in the semi-circular rows of 
seats, which give the place something the 
appearance of a lecture hall. . 

But the rows of seats have evidently 
their raison d’étre in the central platform, 
with the arrangement of burners and 
reflectors, now unlighted, which is not the 
sort of platform that it would suit an 
ordinary educational professor to go. upon. 
It is physical development indeed, and not 
mental, nor indeed, perhaps, necessarily 
moral, that is the qualification of those who 
appear on this platform, which is that of 
the life-school; a school not intended for 
little boys by any means ; where on other 
nights of the week the model makes his 
or her appearance under the white glare 
of the reflectors, while dozens of busy 
pencils are at work upon every detail of 
the human form divine. 

Now if the hall of the life-school is 
somewhat solemn and silent, witheverybody 
intent over his work and laying on pig- 
ments as if for dear life, in the adjoining 
library there is a more cheerful and dis- 
cursive tone. The effect of a gas shade all 
to yourself, is perhaps to induce a certain 
self-absorption, whereas to share in a 
general gasalier and work upon an ordi- 
nary table leave the mind free to relax 
in different directions. Thus, there is talk 
going on in the library, stories are told, 
and jokes are perpetrated. Still work 
progresses just the same; the canvas is 
getting covered, the sketching-block ceases 
to shine in its virgin whiteness, and 
begins instead to reflect the mind of the 
artist who is at work upon it. Then, for 
a visitor, there is a plentiful supply of 
newspapers, or he may examine the draw- 
ings on the walls—contributions from 
former members mostly, some of whom 
are well-known to fame. There is a 
library, too, well furnished with books, 
especially on costume, and containing some 
rare and many valuable works on art; but 
the library is closed on sketching nights— 
for mechanical reasons—the whole extent 
of the bookcases being occupied by a series 
of blackboards, intended for the exhibition 
of the sketches now in progress. In the 
pauses of complete silence you may hear the 
bells of All Souls’ ringing a gentle chime. 

Now, when All Souls’ rings out ten, there 
is a general stir and movement of life. The 
spell is broken, tongues are loosened, 
and people get up and stump about to 
stretch their legs. Brown is now to the 
fore, hurrying to and fro with sketches, 





which he surveys with head on one side 
with the air of a severe but appreciative 
critic. Others bring their own sketches, 
and peg them up on the blackboards, and 
then join one of the little groups of artists 
who are examining and discussing each 
other’s sketches. It has often been said in 
praise of artists, how appreciative they are 
of the excellencies of their fellows, taking 
a real pleasure in the sight of another 
man’s good work, and so you are not sur- 
prised to hear how hearty is the com- 
mendation of a good sketch: “Have you 
seen that charming thing of Brown’s?” 
“There’s a little thing there of Smith’s 
that is really exquisite.” And there really 
are some excellent sketches, and you 
wonder how a man can cram so much work 
into so short a time—windy landscapes, and 
a harbour-mouth with sea lashing over the 
pier, and fisher-boats crowding in, and,‘as we 
half expected, an excellentstudy of a magpie. 

While this is going on, a transformation 
scene is being performed upon the table. 
Canvas is replaced by damask. A cold joint 
appears at eitherend. Every manhashisown 
private bottle before him. Care is thrown 
to the winds. Nunc est bibendum, in a 
temperate way, to the extent of a bottle of 
Bass, or a dash or two of Glenlivet. Pipes 
are lighted all round and talk begins ; a 
general loosening of tongues upon general 
topics at first, and then a gradual settling 
down more or less into shop; not the 
esthetic talk of amateurs, but downright 
actual business, of varnishing and scumb- 
ling, and other matters too recondite for 
the uninitiated. The hobby riders are 
away on their prancing steeds. Here are 
two armour men discussing with anima- 
tion the mode of fastening the gorget 
to the breastplate. One gives his voice 
for a strap and buckle, the other for loop 
and stud. Here is a young Scot giving to 
a younger friend his experience of the various 
classes of picture-buyers, and the way to get 
hold of theirsympathies. “Religious people, 
now, buy coos. Mind ye, if ye’ve a religious 
connection, ye must paint coos.” 

Again, a landscape man is making a 
sweeping but good-natured attack on the 
whole body of figure-men. ‘ You've just 
your canon of the human figure, you can 
measure them off with a rule and compass. 
It’s just mechanical work, like building a 
house. But find me a scale for a landskip ; 
there’s nothing mechanical about that ; it’s 
all heart, imagination, pothry, feeling.” 
And this raises an incredulous laugh ; for 
the man of poetry and feeling has the most 
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downright unpoetic physiognomy it is 
possible to imagine. 

With that the lord provost, who has his 
mind fixed upon the wardrobe-room up- 
stairs, begins to “speer” among the 
assemblage. ‘ Which of you fellows was 
it, now, took away that satin sack and 
paduasoy?” But nobody owns the soft 
impeachment. And then a veteran from 
the other end of the room—there are 
men of all ages here, but the oldest 
among them is almost unscored by time, 
and the youngest does not look so to say 
youthful —a veteran suggests that the 
society ought certainly to acquire nothing 
less than a wheelbarrow, which must be one 
of the most ancient in existence; for 
nothing more crazy and worm-eaten could 
be imagined in the way of wheeled vehicles, 
while the present owner is prepared to 
bestow it as a free gift on anybody who 
would carry it away. To which the 
provost grimly replies that the last speaker 
had better secure it to bring back the 
drum that he had borrowed so long ago— 
not a common everyday drum be it under- 
stood, but a historic sheepskin that may 
have sounded the point of war for the 
gallant Montrose. And this suggests the 
difficulty that exists in returning such 
bulky articles. It is easy enough to 
carry off a drum in the dead of the 
night when you might beat it all the 
way up Portland Place without attract- 
ing further audience than a policeman 
or two, and a few miserable outcasts 
of the streets. But to bring it back, 
almost in broad daylight ; for a respectable 
householder now, to parade down Islewick 
Mall with a drum slung about him, to 
squabble ‘with the booking-clerk as to 
whether the thing be not a perambulator 
or bicycle, and so to be paid for, and after 
that to drag it through the crowded streets 
with ali the little urchins running after 
him, thinking him to be Punch!—no, a 
man may be a little Bohemian, but that 
demands a Pariah. And so the drum must 
wait. While in the meantime 

A little bell begins to ring as a signal 
that it is half-past eleven, and that according 
to the laws of the Medes and Persians, all 
the world must turn out—and the provost 
apologises for the bell. Once upon a time 
they marched nobly out to a rattling rata- 
plan, but since then the drum was lent out, 
and, as we have heard, never returned. 

With that there is a general putting on of 
coats and mufflers in the dimly-lighted hall 
of the life-school, preparatory to the turn- 








ing out into the misty world outside. 
Coming out into the fog all is vague and 
indistinct, with lights twinkling hazily, 
and an occasional vehicle looming large and 
portentous. Quite a large party are going 
up the Portland Road, making their way 
northwards where artists‘ do most chiefly 
congregate, and these enliven the dull 
street with talk and laughter. ‘Don’t for- 
get the drum!” shouts the provost out of 
the fog, and the Scot reminds his friend at 
parting of his little piece of advice about 
the coos. And so we pursue our misty 
ways in different directions. 


MOLLY. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IL 

ENGLAND is a tolerably religious country ; 
yet there are plenty of villages in it which 
have no church though they may boast a 
public-house, or may be two, and perhaps a 
“general” shop to boot. Lavington on 
the contrary presented the anomaly of a 
church and parsonage without either shop 
or public ; nay, not even a village at all. I 
might almost say, indeed, that Lavington 
had a parson without a parish; but that 
would be incorrect. Mr. Dornton had a 
parish, numbering some hundred souls, 
babies and all included, and was very well 
content with it; though it was chiefly made 
up of his own household, that of Lavington 
Farm, the old-fashioned grey-stone building 
adjoining the glebe, and those of a dozen 
or so labourers employed on the said farm, 
and tenants of the farmer. Not an arduous 
cure of souls; but Parson Dornton was an 
old man, and, having done a fair day’s work 
in smoky cities and among the stir and 
turmoil of the world, was glad through the 
interest of a kindly patron to be able to 
pass the evening of his life in this quiet 
rustic nook, with Molly for his housekeeper 
and curate, and the men whose fathers 
and brothers had been the playmates of his 
youth, for parishioners. 

He was nearly sixty when he came back 
to them, had married late in life and had 
lost his wife while Molly was still a toddling 
wee thing ; all reasons which made him glad 
to forsake the busy bustling haunts of 
life, even though, being an educated and 
studious man, he missed the wider cultiva- 
tion and society which he had been used 
to enjoy in the great Babel of the world. 
But the missing grew less as time went on; 
and by now, when he was in his seventieth 
year had almost entirely disappeared. 
After all, he belonged to the place and the 














people, and they belonged to him ; and if L 
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during his long absence he had imbibed 
certain thoughts and sympathies which were 
not those commonly shared by his cousin 
John Dornton at thefarmand the neighbour- 
ing yeomen, he only showed his sense of the 
fact by keeping more to his own fireside and 
tothe companionship of Molly and his books. 

If anyone was to be pitied it was the girl. 
Her mother, though only a governess when 
Parson Dornton wooed and married her, 
was a lady both by birth and culture; 
and after her death Molly had been sent to 
a first-rate school where she remained until 
she was nearly thirteen, three years after 
her father’s presentation to the living of 
Lavington. She was now just twenty, and, 
as she had never paid a visit or spent a 
holiday away from home, she knew about 
as much of the world, and saw as much of 
society, as a cloistered nun. Her only 
friends were her cousins at the farm, her 
acquaintances the daughters of the few well- 
to-do yeomen in the neighbourhood who 
visited them. Even her shopping had to 
be done at Spindlebury, the nearest village 
about two miles distant ; or at Wandleford, 
the market town which was more than 
twice as far again; and even of these 
resources she did not make all the use she 
might. To be sure, her favourite cousin had 
married and gone out to Australia with her 
husband about a year previously; while of 
the remaining two, one was recently engaged 
and become “stupid and sentimental,” 
Molly said, in consequence, and the other 
was some years her senior, wrapped up in 
household cares and of a character too 
ruggedly commonplace to be very com- 
panionable to the vicar’s little daughter ; 
but then, as Sarah Dornton remarked, 
Molly didn’t seem to take with the neigh- 
bouring girls of her own age any better. 
A friendly greeting in the church porch, or 
a few minutes’ talk in the farm parlour, was 
the extent of her acquaintanceship with 
them ; and without knowing why, she never 
felt any desire to go further. One of 
the lasses had indeed become so well aware 
of the fact as to pronounce Miss Molly “too 
fine” for them ; but as the girl’s principal 
characteristic was an almost boyish sim- 
plicity in dress, thought, and manner, that 
accusation was hardly held to hold water, 
and she was put down instead as “odd” 
and “old fashioned,” epithets which, if 


vague, were intended to cover a good deal,’ 


and principally the astonishing fact that, 
not only was the parson’s daughter at 
twenty as heart whole and fancy free as a 
child of ten; but that, instead of being on 





the look-out for a husband or even desirous 
of one, she had rather drawn back from the 
attentions of the few young men she was in 
the habit of meeting at her cousin’s house, 
and in proportion as the latter increased in 
warmth had become brusque and even re- 
pellent in her own manner. 

Yet in truth the girl was hardly conscious 
of the repugnance thus manifested ; and, if 
she had been told that she considered her- 
self too good for her neighbours, would 
have laughed the accusation to scorn. 
Was she not a Dornton of the Dorn- 
tons, yeomen of the land all of them, 
and proud of her descent? And if she 
had been better educated than the girls 
at the farm, was it not only because her 
father, unlike theirs, had no money to 
leave his child ; and it was therefore likely 
that at his death she would have to go out 
as a governess} ‘The young farmers and 
graziers who called at the farm and 
sometimes made pretexts for going over to 
the vicarage, were as much fitted by birth 
to be her friends as her cousins’; and as long 
as they kept to this footing Molly gave them 
her hand as frankly and chattered to them 
as easily as she would to Luke, the “ tune 
boy,” or to the bishop who confirmed her. 
It was when the unfortunate young men 
dared to betray that they thought her a 
very pretty girl, and to bestow on her the 
attentions which most girls were not slow 
to appreciate, that Molly’s attitudechanged ; 
and she retreated from them with an un- 
gracious celerity, not to say anger, which pro- 
voked onlookers to predict that if she went 
on that way, Mistress Molly would die an 
old maid, let her be as pretty as she might. 

“Oh, Molly is waiting for a duke,” her 
cousin Lizzie said jestingly. 

“Then she’s likely to wait all her life and 
wish she had taken an honest man,” retorted 
Lizzie’s lover; a speech which was perhaps 
to be excused by the fact that he had been 
snubbed by Miss Dornton at the parsonage, 
before turning to Miss Dornton at the farm. 

Were theyright though? Certainly Molly 
did not snub Morris Kerr. Yet he was no 
duke ; only a man in a shabby tweed suit, 
carrying a leathern wallet slung from his 
shoulders, and wearing his hair far longer 
and rougher than would have been deemed 
correct by any of the young farmers in the 
neighbourhood. But then Morris Kerr had 
three claims to favour, which these latter 
did not possess. He was a gentleman, and 
yet unlike any gentleman she had ever met 
before. He knew more than she did and 
talked of thingsshe did not even understand ; 
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and, crowning merit of all! so far from 
showing that he thought her a pretty girl, 
his manner might almost have led her to 
believe that he was either unconscious or in- 
different to the fact that she was a girl at all. 

Other people, however, were hardly 


likely to appreciate Molly’s sentiments on 


these subjects. 

“Well, Molly, you are sly,” Lizzie 
Dornton said to her as she and her sister 
made their appearance at the parsonage on 
Monday morning. “ Fancy having a visitor, 
and never telling us a word aboutit! A 
man too! I wouldn’t have believed it of you.” 

“T always said that when Molly got a 
sweetheart it would be somebody none of 
us had ever heard of,” said the elder Miss 
Dornton, in the hard tone which her cousin 
often found rather aggravating. ‘‘You were 
always too good for your own country 
people, weren’t you, Molly? I can’t say I 
thought much of your new friend though. 
Why he hadn’t even a Sunday coat on.” 

Molly looked up quickly, a small red flag 
of irritation rising in her cheeks. She was 
standing book and pencil in hand in a wide 
brick-floored entry at the back of the house, 
engaged in the very unromantic task of 
counting the clothes for the wash. The 
door opening into the back garden stood 
open just beyond her, and one or two 
tiny chickens, mere balls of yellow down, 
had strayed in and were pecking about on 
the red-brick floor where the heap of white 
linen was lying. Through that open door 
the sunbeams came stealing too, flickering 
through the pale green plumes of a budding 
larch, drawing chequered patterns on the 
hem of Molly’s short print gown and kissing 
the dimples in her pretty round arms, from 
which the sleeves had been turned back the 
better to discharge her household duties, 
Outside, the patch of visible world looked 
very bright—currant bushes just budding 
into vivid green and backed by the rich 
purple of winter cabbages ; a bit of an old 
wall grey with lichen and bronze with 
moss ; and, beyond, a pale blue sky, and the 
river glittering like drops of gold between 
the bristling, red-brown fringe of a row of 
pollard willows. 

Molly’s smile had a touch of the sharpness 
of the morning sunlight without its warmth. 

“What do you call a Sunday coat?” she 
asked scornfully. ‘“ A shiny black broad- 
cloth with long skirts and the back all 
puckered into wrinkles, like that which young 
Nestle the Wandleford butcher wears when 
he comes over here courting Nancy Bean ? 
No, I don’t suppose Mr.-Kerr does go in for 





that sort of thing ; but then he’s not court- 
ing anybody, so perhaps that’s the reason.” 

“ Not even you, Molly?” laughed her 
cousin Lizzie. “ Well, I must say when we 
s&w him in your pew at church and walking 
back to the house with your father afterwards, 
we thought it looked very like it. Mother 
said so too, and my George was chaffing about 
it all the afternoon. We would have called 
in to see you perhaps and be introduced, 
but he wouldn’t let us. He said it would 
be intruding as we hadn’t been asked.” 

“ How thoughtful of your George !” said 
Molly. “I always thought that if he was re- 
markable for anything it was for delicacy of 
feeling. But it’s a pity that he prevented 
your coming over if you wanted to do so; 
for I’m not aware that you and I wait for 
invitations before going to see one another.” 

“Not in the usual way,” put in Sarah 
Dornton in the same stolidly grave tones as 
before, “ but when a girl has got a friend 
come to see her, and that friend a young . 
man, she doesn’t always care to be poppe 
in on by her relations ; especially when she 
has not said a word to them about him.” 

“Yes, Molly, why didn’t you; and where 
did you first make his acquaintance ¢” cried 
Lizzie eagerly. “Sarah calls him a youn 
man ; but do you know, I thought he looke 
dreadfully old for you. Why, he had quite 
a long beard, and he stooped! That saucy 
George would call him a crooked stick ; 
and—oh! I must tell you; for it was awfully 
clever, though we scolded him well for it all 
the same—he made up a rhyme about you. 
Let me see, how did it go? Oh, this way, 
wasn’t it, Sally ? 

** Pity the folly of 
What d’you thi 
She went through the wood, and all she could pick 
Was a poor old slip of a crooked stick, 
d him she marri-ed.” 
There! I hope you're not offended. 
Perhaps I oughtn’t to have told you; but 
it did make us all laugh so.” 

“T don’t wonder,” said Molly blandly, 
and with an acute remembrance of the 
sullen mortification in Mr. George Brandy’s | 
face when she rebuffed certain overtures 
of his of which Lizzie knew nothing. 
“It’s difficult not to laugh when that 
young man of yours is poetic. You ought 
to put those lines in your album. But you 
asked me where I first met the ‘crooked 
stick,’ didn't you? Now, will you promise 
to keep it secret if I tell you?” 

Both girls assented eagerly. 

“Well, then—I hardly like to own it now 
—but if you must know, it was in a church.” 

“In a church! What, a London one 


or Miss Molly. 
she did? 
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when you were nothing but a school-girl ? 
And you lent him your hymn-book, I 
suppose. Fie, Molly! How bad of you !” 

“ And how sly to hold your tongue about 
it ever since! And where has he been a 
these years? Is he staying here now?” 

“Why, of course he is,” said Molly 
gravely. ‘“ He came in a carriage and four, 
and his two footmen are at present lighting 
the copper fire for Martha. Can’t you smell 
the sticks burning?” 

“Nonsense, Molly! But do tell us 
really ; is he in love with you ?” 

“Can you doubt it, after ‘all these years,’ 
as you said just now, and the hymn-book 
which I lent him so sweetly? I always 
thought, you know, it was that did it.” 

“ And does your father approve? We 
thought he was so particular.” 

“ Approve! He’s standing on his head 
this moment on a pile of sermons in the 
study, and wagging his dear old slippers in 
the air for joy. You go in and see him.” 

“Molly Dornton, aren’t you ashamed ?” 

“Sarah and Lizzie Dornton, aren’t you 
a pair of geese? Look here, girls, if you've 
nothing to do on Monday morning but run 
about asking silly questions about a man 
you've only seen once and I twice in the 
whole course of our lives, I have. Now, I 
don’t want to be rude, but there are all 
these clothes to count and sort for the 
wash ; and if I don’t get to them Martha 
will be calling out in another moment. Mr. 
Kerr would be flattered if he knew that you 
were thinking of nothing but him all service- 
time, and making up a lot of love nonsense 
about him when, for anything you know, 
he may be a married man with a large 
family.” 

“A married man!” echoed Lizzie in a 
tone of deep disappointment. “Why, then 
he isn’t a sweetheart of yours after all! 
But I’m sure you led us on to think it. 
And what is he here for?” 

“‘T didn’t lead you on,” retorted Molly 
with indignation, “I made game of you; 


and he was here because, being staying at 


Spindlebury, he walked over to see the 
church. Father got talking to him and 
asked him to come over yesterday and see 
some photographs of it after service. I 
gave him a cup of tea, and went off to 
afternoon school as usual; and when I 


morning of the week about aman! Why, 
the chickens would have more sense.” 


‘“‘Good-morning to you, Miss Dornton,” 
said Mr. Morris Kerr, coming out into the 
kitchen-garden about an hour later, when 
Molly was standing among the currant- 
bushes and cabbages, her curly locks all 
rumpled by the fresh cool wind, and her 
mind busily intent on the question of how 
long it would be before the snowdrops she 
planted in the autumn meant to shake out 
their dainty white bells from the sheath of 
dark green leaves which at present enclosed 
them. ‘I hope I don’t interrupt you; but 
your father sent me out to throw myself 
on your charity. He says he is sure you 
will show me the place in the river meadows 
where that fragment of a broken piscina, 
which lies at present in the church, was 
found. From what he tells me I am con- 
vinced that an idea which came to me last 
night is correct. Originally there was a 
monastery on the site of this parsonage, and 
the church was the chapél belonging to it. 
That would account for the presence of such 
an ornate edifice in a place where there is no 
village, or any record of much larger popu- 
lation than exists at present. Will it trouble 
you to put on your hat and go with me? It 
will be a most interesting discovery if true.” 

Apparently Molly had made a mistake. So 
far from there being an end of Mr., Kerr, he 
was still among them and gazing at her with 
quite a friendly air out of his bright, near- 
sighted eyes. The great bulgy note-book 
of the previous day was ready in his hand, 
and he looked about him with the air of a 
man who had got a long day’s work cut out 
for him, and rather liked the idea of it. 

“ Your father says that perhaps you will 
be kinder still, and give me some dinner 
afterwards,” he added ; and Molly forgot 
all about her cousins, the thought of whom 
had been pinking her round cheeks with 
annoyance, and gazed at him with dismay. 

“Dinner on washing-day, when there is 
nothing but cold meat, and no pudding even. 
Oh, father !” was the thought in her mind. 
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